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As several members of the parish to which I have 
ministered during the last eleven years have asked me to 
leave some tangible reminder of my preaching, I have 
selected these few sermons for publication in compliance 
with that request. I offer them as a token of affection- 
ate regard to the Central Congregational Church in Prov- 
idence. 

George Harris. 
Providence, May, 1883. 
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A CHRISTMAS SERMON. ' 

[Preached December 24th, 1882.] 



"Bat when the fulness of the time came God sent forth his Son, 
born of a woman, born under the law, that he might redeem them 
which were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons/'— Galatians 4: 4, 6. 

Here is one of the most comprehensive statements 
of Christ's mission to the world to be found in so 
brief a compass on the pages of the New Testament. 
It is well suited to guide our thoughts when we are 
so near the day which celebrates the birth of our 
Lord, because it speaks of the peculiar conditions 
under which Christ was born. It carries us to the 
very point of time when he appeared on earth, and 
finds in the circumstances of his birth an explanation 
of his great work of redemption. The revised 
version improves vastly on the received version in this 
passage in replacing the expression " made of a 
woman, made under the law," by the more signifi- 
cant expression, born of a woman, bom under the 
law. Observe how much is included in this single 
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sentence. God sent forth his Son. Our redemption 
originated with God who sent his Son into the world. 
He was sent in the fulness of time, he was born of a 
woman, he was born under the law. Here are the 
hqman and earthly conditions into which Christ en- 
tered. He was sent and so sent that he might re- 
deem them which were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons. Here is the object 
of his coming, our redemption from sin and our de- 
velopment in a new life. 

I dwell but a moment, fruitiful though the thought 
is, upon the statement that God sent forth his Son. 
All the meaning, or nearly all of it, would be taken 
out of Christ's birth, and life, and sorrows, if he 
had not been one sent forth from God. The joy of 
Christmas is that the infant Jesus is the Son of God, 
that he is not the product, even the fairest product 
of human nature, but that he is Emmanuel, God 
with us, that he came down from heaven to do his 
Fathei^'s will. The sacred historians, beginning 
their accounts of Jesus with his birth, are careful to 
describe first of all the supernatural aspects of it. 
We have the songs of angels proclaiming that this 
is Christ the Lord, before we are conducted to the 
stable where the new born infant lies ; we first hear 
what the angel Gabriel says to Mary the mother, 
that we may know who is born in the city of David. 
We behold the star which guides the wise men from 
a far country to Bethlehem, a token given by God 
to direct them to the infant King who was sent by 
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God and whom they fell down and worshipped. 
The starting point of all our knowledge of Jesus 
from which alone we can compreheiid the human and 
finite conditions of his life, is the fact that he is truly 
divine, that such a being was in the world to bear 
its burdens and suffer for its sins, because God sent 
forth his Son. 

From this vantage ground of knowledge the apos- 
tle directs us to certain remarkable conditions into 
which the Saviour was sent, conditions which per- 
tain to the temporal and human life of Christ, and 
.which throw additional light on the meaning of his 
mission. 

We are told that Jesus appeared at precisely the 
right point of time in the history of the world, not 
too soon before the world was made ready, not too 
late when the fitting period had passed by. But 
when the fulness of the time game God sent forth his 
Son. It is an interesting study to trace the various 
movements and tendencies in the history of the na- 
tions, which reached their culmination at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and which indicated the 
ripeness of the world for divine redemption. Even 
those outward conditions which pertain to forms of 
government and to facilities of intercourse, prepared 
the way for Christ's coming. The Roman Empire 
had extended its borders far and wide, until nearly 
all the kingdoms of the known world had become its 
tributary provinces. Highways had. been opened 
from one metropolis to another, that the armies of 
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Rome might be speedily transferred from point to 
point, and these military roads became also the 
arteries of commercial intercourse, and of extensive 
travel. By these and various other improvements 
many of the barriers which had separated the nations 
were broken down. All roads led to Rome. Com- 
mon interests bound the peoples together. Gentiles, 
Jews, Arabians and Romans jostled each other in the 
streets of the capital, and traded with each other in 
the open marts of the chief cities. Scholars and 
artists of every province entered into friendly com- 
petition. In a thousand ways, cosmopolitan took 
the place of provincial tendencies. The different 
parts of the world became mutually acquainted. 
Thus the way was opened for the gospel to spread 
abroad even while Jesus was alive. Greeks were in 
Jenisalem desiring to see him. One of his twelve 
disciples had a Greek name, Philip, Simon, the son 
of Jonas, received from his hand a Greek appel- 
lative and became Peter, the rock on which the 
church was founded. Roman soldiers were familiar 
objects in Jerusalem. Jesus was tried before a 
Roman governor. The inscription on the cross was 
written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin, because 
the population had become so mixed that people 
speaking these various tongues were in the multitude 
that surged up to the very foot of the cross. 

The first proclamations of the gospel spread rap- 
idly through the consolidated empire as they could 
not have done a thousand or even a hundred years 
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before. Paul easily found his way from Jerusalem 
to Ephesus and Athens, and Rome and perhaps to 
Spain. 

Then when we look beneath the surface of out- 
ward political conditions to tendencies of thought, 
we find that Jesus was born at a time when the in- 
tellect and heart of the world were ready to receive 
him. We are permitted in holy scripture to trace 
clearly the education of the Jews up to the point 
when their law and ritual had become inadequate, and 
they were hungry for some higher revelation. The 
last book of the Old Testament describes the empti- 
ness of accustomed forms, and is a cry for the new 
messenger God will send. Through the intervening 
four hundred years dissatisfaction had deepened till 
all eyes were turned toward the expected dawning of 
a better day. Some of the arguments of the Epis- 
tles prove that Judaism was a preparation for the 
gospel, a schoolmaster to lead to Christ. But among 
all the nations the way had been preparing for the 
coming of the Redeemer. Rome at that time was 
as sceptical as she was powerful. Fealty to the 
ancient gods had been practically forsworn. The 
entire system of worship was acknowleged to be an 
empty shell. Priests made grimaces at each other 
in derision of the religious rites they practised. 
Statesmen defended the national forms of worship, 
only because they were impressive to the common 
people. It was not unusual in the plays performed 
at the theatres to caricature the popular religion while 
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the crowd of spectators relished the humor of it. 
In a word, the- ancient religion was utterly breaking 
down in the light of advancing knowledge, and the 
way was thus prepared for Christianity. In Greece, 
philosophy had so undermined the supports of relig- 
ion that sacrifices were offered only from the force of 
custom, or the veneration of what was ancient. The 
drift of thought was away from polytheism to belief 
in one God, or else to pantheism. The speculations 
of the schools were chiefly religious, concerning the 
supernatural, immortality and the soul. 

Beneath these changes was a turmoil of unrest. 
An inner conflict was raging, which some of the Per- 
sians so distinctly recognized that they formulated a 
theory of a double self, an inner dualism between 
evil and good. In this spiritual disorder or disunion, 
beginning to be recognized by the few and pro- 
foundly felt by the many, was a preparation for the 
atoning work of Christ, which brings harmony to the 
soul by securing reconciliation with God. It is gener- 
ally admitted that at no previous time had there been 
such a ferment of religious and philosophic thought, 
such a falling asunder of ancient beliefs, so eager a 
longing for new light and new life as at the precise 
period in history when God sent forth his Son. It 
was the fulness of the time ; the time was filled 
with those tendencies and changes whicK prepared 
the world for Christ. 

We sometimes wish that Christ's coming had not 
been so long ago. We have some difliculty in wan- 
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deri^g back through the centuries to that remote 
time when the babe was bom in Bethlehem. . And 
before he came the world wondered why he so long 
delayed his commg. The dreary centuries before 
Jesus was born were long in the passing. Those 
centuries were needed, to prepare the world for his 
redemption ; but he came none too soon. It would 
have been almost cruel to keep the world waiting 
longer. When the fulness of the time came, God 
sent forth his Son. Christ's place in history was 
chosen by Him who sets the bounds of men's habita- 
tions and turns their hearts as the rivers of water 
are turned. 

The apostle, having stated that the gospel instead 
of being a proclamation from the skies was woven 
in with history, an integral part of the facts and re- 
lations of this world's history, advances a step far- 
ther to speak of the human nature of Jesus. "God 
sent forth his Son, born of a woman J^ 

Christmas day celebrates the human birth of our 
Divine Redeemer. Because Jesus was bom into this 
world as an infant we can never lose our sense of 
the reality of his life upon .the earfh. How fully 
he gave himself up to the lot of humanity, how 
deeply he subjected himself to the sorrows and suf- 
ferings of human nature, how truly he became one 
with us, we can never fail to understand when we 
remember that he was, first of all, a helpless infant ; 
that he was boin of a woman. Coming into the 
world by the way of a real human birth, he was so 
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vitally identified with humanity that he could escape 
its limitations and woes only by the disruption of 
death. Being in with us he must go on in a truly 
human life till death should come to separate the 
spirit from the body. 

That God's Son could be born of a woman is a 
living proof how near God is to us. We are like 
God and made in His image, sadly as the image is 
marred, and when we see God's Son an actual man, 
born an infant, growing to man's stature, suffering 
as a man and dying as a man, we know that the sphere 
of the Divine love and the Divine glories is not inac- 
cessible to us, since He who was in the bosom of the 
Father and who declares the Father could be made 
in all respects like his brethren. 

We are greatly helped in this thought of God's 
nearness to us by knowing that Christ was an infant, 
that he was a little child before he was a man ; for 
we are accustomed to think that God is very near to 
little children. A mother, bending over her young 
child, feels that the little existence there has a close 
relation to what is above the earth, and that God has 
come near her through the life of her babe. It does 
not seem strange to her that the Son of God could 
assume the form and take the soul of an infant. 
Where could he find a more fitting entrance into the 
human state than in the life of infancy ? 

Painters have never succeeded in producing a pict- 
ure of Jesus as a man which does not excite a little 
repugnance ; but there are many pictures of Jesus 
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as an infant, resting sweetly on his mother's shoul- 
der, which are lovely, and only lovely. The reason 
is, because the innocence and purity of infancy are 
familiar and can be portrayed. There seems to be 
an affinity between childhood and the Divine Being ; 
but genius is not able to think nor portray a man upon 
whom some of the contaminations of this world's evil 
have not left a trace. It may be almost indistin- 
guishable, but it is there ; and the fact that it is 
called the face of Jesus does not remove the worldly 
expression. If such a thing were known as sinless 
youth, if all the eagerness, the courage, the beauty 
of youth were unalloyed with sin, and we were in 
the habit of seeing young life perfectly pure, the dif- 
ficulty of imagining Christ as a youth would disap- 
pear. If the mature man, strong in the exercise of 
manhood's powers, gentle in the unfailing courtesy 
of a brave, loving heart, and without any of the com- 
minglings of sin were familiar, and we could thus 
imagine what the magnanimity, the unselfishness, and 
the clean purity of a holy man are, it would not be 
difficult to understand that the Son of God could 
best show forth his Divine glory in such a form. But 
this is precisely what Christ did. He was tempted 
in all points like as we are, yet without sin. He was 
holy, harmless, undefiled. As superior as the knowl- 
edge of n man is to the knowledge of a child, as su- 
perior as the skill and strength of a man are to the 
powers of a child, so much more admirable and beau- 
tiful would the goodness of a man be than the good- 
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ness .of a child if evil could be wholly kept out. 
And while now it is easier to associate Jesus with 
infancy than with manhood, then it would be easier 
to associate him with manhood than with infancy. 
In the possibilities of a perfect, holy, human life we 
should see the best sphere for the manifestation of 
the Divine glory. Because Christ could become so 
thoroughly a man, we comprehend how near God is 
to us all. 

We also understand how deeply grounded redemp- 
tion is. It is not an abstract theory, a mere plan or 
system, but it was wrought out in the actual throb- 
bing, suffering, sympathizing, human life of God's 
Son, who was born of a woman and who took his place 
among the processes of this world's history. Re- 
demption is in a historical framework ; it is in a hu- 
man, tempted, victorious life. 

In still another respect the apostle characterizes 
the person of the Redeemer. He was born at the 
fitting juncture ; he was born of a woman into a 
real human life, and he was also bom under the law. 
This can mean nothing other than to designate the 
sphere into which Christ entered and in which his 
work finds its place as the moral and religious 
sphere. It means more than that he himself con- 
formed to the law and fulfilled all righteousness. It 
means that he found us in that relation which is em- 
bodied in the demands of law ; that he came to ex- 
tricate us from the difficulties which surround and 
entangle us there ; in a word, that his mission has a 
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moral, an ethical, a religious significance; that he 
came to be a Redeemer and placed himself irrevoca- 
bly with us in those conditions which make redemp- 
tion necessary. He was not here to explain how the 
universe was made, by teaching science, nor to es- 
tablish a system of philosophy, but solely to readjust 
moral and spiritual relations ; to clear the way to a 
holy life by removing the condemnation of the law. 
Law to the Jew signified moral and religious duty ; 
even the law of ritual had an ethical meaning. Christ 
was under law, in the sphere of law ; he complied 
with it so perfectly that the sinless character rose 
before the world in all its majesty and beauty and 
rebuke. He made clear and strong those principles 
which underlie all morals and all religion. He brought 
in those forces which make law operative and efli- 
cient. He did not avoid the evil which transo^ression 
of law has brought upon men. His humanity was so 
real, he was so truly formed in fashion as a man 
that he suffered on account of sins ; from the evils 
which wicked men inflicted upon him ; from the pity 
which wrong-doing of others awakened ; from the 
enmity towards his beloved Father into which all 
men had come ; from the cruel death which sin vis- 
ited on Him, the Holy One. Yes, he was born un- 
der the law, and he lived under the law, and he died 
under the law; that law through disobedience to 
which sin entered into the world and all our woes. 

Here, now, are the characteristics of the Redemp- 
tion which originates with God. The Redeemer took 
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his place in history, joined his work in with the act- 
ing, thinking, longing of the nations ; he took his 
place as human, a real man, emerging into manhood 
out of the unconsciousness of infancy ; he taught, 
acted, lived, suffered in the moral sphere, was with 
men on the side from which they know themselves 
sinners, on the side from which they turn towards 
God, on the side from which . they can be brought 
into a renewed moral and religious life, when, in 
the fullness of time, God sent forth his Son, born of 
a woman, born under the law. 

And now we can see the fitness of Christ thus cir- 
cumstanced for the work of redemption. He comes 
into the world of history, into the human condition, 
into the moral sphere, in these actual, living, sympa- 
thizing ways for a puipose, in order to accomplish 
that which could be accomplished only by the Divine 
Saviour acting under such conditions, "that he might 
redeem them which were under the law ; that we 
might receive the adoption of sons." We here see 
the result of Christ's work on all sides of it. We 
see what we are saved from and what we are saved 
for. Paul does not drop into that narrow view so 
often taken, even in this enlightened day, of looking 
on the work of Christ as our salvation from sin, and 
as nothing more ; as rescuing us from a danger, lay- 
ing all the emphasis on that. He says that Christ 
did indeed come that he might redeem them which 
were under the law; that he might deliver them 
from bondage and penalty ; but that he does vastly 
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more. He came that we might receive the adoption 
of sohs ; to bring us into the positive, joyfiil, pro- 
ductive life of sonship with God. ' And is it not 
true that Christ redeems us from our sins by bring- 
ing us into the adoption of sons ? Does he not 
deliver us from the restraints and condemnation of 
law by opening to us the freedom of sonship ? He 
reconciles us to God so that we are no longer ene- 
mies and no longer servants, but in the filial rela- 
tion of sons and daughters of the Almighty. It is 
not true in Christ's way of saving us that the life is 
first emptied of sin so that it is in a perfectly nega- 
tive and colorless condition, but that the love of God 
as revealed in the life and cross of Christ, pours in 
and fills the soul and forces sin out by its resistless, 
rising tide. Now we see why Christ meets us in the 
moral and religious sphere. We find him in and 
down among those conditions where we are estranged 
from God and are under the mastery of sin, because 
this is where we need Divine help. It is the law of 
God which accuses us and gives us unrest, it is vio- 
lation of God's law which makes life a discord and 
a disappointment, and we must look for help from 
One who puts Himself in this sphere, yet is nol en- 
slaved in it, as we are. 

We live in a period of advanced civilization, en- 
riched on many sides by education and wealth and 
luxuries and art. The coarseness which character- 
ized the vices of antiquity is refined away or cov- 
ered up. The sharp distinctions by which believers 
2 
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and unbelievers were separated in former times 
have almost melted away. Even scepticism is 
courteous, cultivated, intelligent. A distinguished 
naturalist, from whose writings and conversation it 
is evident that he has no belief in the supernatural, 
was a guest recently at a festival of Congregation- 
alists in a New England city ; nor was it thought 
strange that he should be there and be heard with 
respect and interest. In this age of the world 
it does seem as if the principal distinctions are not 
of moral character, but rather of culture and refine- 
ment ; as if we are to meet our Christ only in those 
moods of devoutness in which all at times find them- 
selves, only among those forms which elevate the 
spirit by their beauty of melody or rhythm or plain- 
tiveness ; as if pungent convictions, sense of sin and 
guilt, need of renewal, had lost their place ; as if cus- 
tom, civilization, a religious atmosphere, gradually 
educate us into such religious principle as is required, 
and we scarcely need that penitent, whole-souled, 
personal surrender to Christ, the Saviour, which was 
frequent in earlier times. 

But this is a superficial view. While it is true 
that the influence of the gospel is felt in society so 
that those who do not personally accept Christ con- 
form in a measure to customs which have a Christian 
origin, it is also true that we go astray from God and 
sin against him ev^en in this advanced period of 
Christian civilization. We might pursue another 
line of reflection and find abundant reason to believe 
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that our times are exceedingly fruitful of temptations 
to sin, that our civilization is loaded down not only 
with great advantages, but also with great evils, that 
insidious, corrupting forms of wickedness entice on 
every hand, that our cities are full of resorts so 
iniquitous that we have to call them dens of vice and 
roads to hell, that the atmosphere is laden with an 
evil malaria infecting custom, language, manners, so 
that a young man is not safe among the influences of 
the world. It is no less true now than it has been 
in former ages that when wealth increases luxuries 
and makes life soft with refinements and indulgences 
and multiplies appliances for amassing more wealth, 
vice becomes easy and moral decay lurks under the 
fair outward appearance. It is quite as easy now as 
it ever has been to be brought captive under the 
bondage of sin till one feels that it is hopeless to try 
to release himself. Some say that a fatality binds 
them and they cannot break loose from bad compan- 
ions, from worldly habits, from corrupting vices. 

What is true is that the human heart is not differ- 
ent now from what it has always been, that neither 
one's own aspirations nor the World about him help 
him into a pure and reverent life, that evil is still 
mighty enough and plausible enough to take captive 
every soul that so much as listens to the voices of 
the world. Now as at the first and in all the ages 
since the glad tidings came, Christ meets us sinners, 
makes us feel by the rebuke of his own holy pres- 
ence how deep and dark our sin is, meets us with 
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a pain and grief in his eyes which the sin of men 
has brought there, meets us with the prints of 
the nails in his hands left there by the cruel blows of 
sinners, stretches forth his hand that we may take it 
and be led back to God in penitence, and may find 
in him, who endured so much because he was born 
under the law, one who can produce in us the new 
life of sonship with God. We do not go to Christ 
for knowledge about natural law, for we can get that 
ourselves, nor for instruction in philosophy, for we can 
explore that realm ourselves ; but in the moral sphere 
we are helpless, as helpless as the old pagans of Rome', 
as helpless as fetich worshippers of Africa, as help- 
less as children ; and still in that realm where the 
voice of conscience resounds, where the inroads of 
sin create disease and threaten death, where we 
meet our God, our duty, mir destiny, Christ is to be 
found, who was born under the law, and there ''by the 
mystery of his holy incarnation, by his holy nativity 
and circumcision, by his baptism, fasting and temp- 
tation, by his agony and bloody sweat, byiis cross 
and passion, by his precious death and burial, by his 
glorious resurrection and ascension, and by the com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, he delivers us from all evil 
and mischief, from all inordinate and sinful affections, 
from all the deceits of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, in all time of our tribulation, in all time of 
our prosperity, in the hour of death, and in the day 
of judgment." 

He who meets us in our sins because he was bom 
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under the law, is also human, so human that we can 
comprehend him and attach ourselves to him. As 
we open our hearts to the infant Jesus, so we 
open our hearts to him who was found in fashion 
as a amn and who is touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities. When we think deeply we find that the 
true and proper humanity of Christ gives much of 
its meaning to the atonement and makes the atone- 
ment possible. His union with us makes his sacri- 
fice an offering to God in our behalf. He is one with 
us in a vital union, which on its physical side can be 
unlocked only by death, which on its spiritual side 
is perpetual since he is forever the Son of man. He 
is one with the human race, and when his soul was 
made an offering for sin, we offered our best, our 
purest, our holiest before God. He appears before 
God,representing humanity into which he had merged 
his very life, and pleading those his sufferings which 
were the bitter consequence of his having been a 
man. He is the Mediator, in his divinity acting for 
God and so making God known that we are recon- 
ciled to Him, and in his humanity acting for us, 
bringing us into vital union with himself by winning 
our personal trust and thus going with us to the 
Father, and reconciling Him to us. Because God's 
Son, whom He himself sent forth, was bom of a 
woman, was really a man, he becomes the point of 
union between man and God, bringing us to God, 
and bringing God to us by that love which led him to 
pour out his soul even unto death, and to give his 
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life a ransom for the many whose griefs he had 
home, and whose sorrows carried. 

As we read today the story of our Liord's birth, 
and sing the sweet hymns which re-echo the angels' 
song on the holy night, we are again brought before 
that which is the deepest mystery and the surest 
reality — ^the incarnation of the Son of Grod. We 
stand beside the manger, but we look down through 
the three and thirty years of the sweet and merciAil 
ministry, and upon the cruel cross on Calvary, and 
upon the sepulchre from which he rose and opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers. Again the 
holy, solemn, tender truth stands out real and clear 
that God so Icved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 

The littleness of our paltry affairs dwindles out of 
the great place it has usurped into nothingness as 
we look on Him who is the way, the truth and the 
life, who speaks to the conscience and the immortal 
soul. We know once more what is deepest in our 
hearts. 

How superficial and needless our worriments over 
trifles when Christ is near. When the heavenly 
world is thus opened to us and the Saviour of our 
souls stands near, we know we should not take our 
most anxious thought, saying. What shall we eat 
or what shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we be 
clothed, but should seek first the kingdom of Grod 
and his righteousness. 

Jesus came not merely that we might contemplate 
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the beauty of his infancy, the mystery of his incar- 
nation, the sublimity of his work. He came and suf- 
fered, and died, and rose again for one and only one 
reason — ^that we might receive the adoption of sons. 
When we know the difference between the pollution 
of sin and the blessedness of sonship, when we think 
of ourselves changed from enemies of God into his 
loving, trusting, thankful children, we do not won- 
der that Christ humbled himself to be born of a Vir- 
gin, and endured the sharpness of death. 

History moved on in its courses an enigma, yet 
whispering of a hidden meaning, while men sinned, 
and struggled, and blindly groped for the light, 
until when the fulness of the time came, God sent 
forth his Son, bom of a woman, into the sorrows and 
weariness and groanings of humanity, born under 
the law, sharing with men its penalties, that he might 
redeem them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. 

These great facts move across our thoughts to-day 
as they have so often before. Do we make them 
our own ? Christ offers himself to the sinning, heavy 
laden world. Are we bringing our sins to Him and 
consecrating our lives to Him ? He is the Saviour of 
mankind. Is he my Saviour? Let the Christmas 
dawn find us on our knees worshipping him at the 
heart's secret shrine and saying : My Lord and my 
God. 
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coiXEcrr aeteb sekmok. 

Almighty Grod, give qs grace that we may cast 
away the works of darkness, and put upon us the 
armor of light, now in the time of this mortal life, 
in which thy Son, Jesus Christ, came to visit us in 
great humility, that in the last day, when he shall 
come again in his glorious majesty to judge both the 
quick and the dead, we may rise to the life immortal 
through Him who liyeth and reigneth with Thee and 
the Holy Ghost, now and ever, Amen. 



THE WORTHY LIFE. 



[Preached October 22, 1882.] 



" But he answered and said, Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God." 

Matthew 4: 4. 

These words are a tribute to the greatness of man. 
He requires for the satisfaction of his highest needs 
that which cannot be found on the plane of physical 
or material supply. He needs bread, he needs that 
which sustains his physical frame, as the animal 
does, but man shall not live by bread alone ; what 
comes to him on the upper ranges of spiritual capac- 
ity is equally necessary to the satisfaction of his 
wants. The spiritual as well as the physical must be 
provided for, if man can be said truly to live. 

We know that man can dwell in all parts of the 
earth where there is any kind of vegetation or ani- 
mal life. He can inhabit every zone, can make the 
tropical heat of India congenial, can exist among the 
snows and the long winters in Greenland. So he 
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can live on many planes, in raany zones of action. 
He can hold himself down on the physical plane, can 
make himself little more than an animal, seeking 
what he shall eat and drink ; he is found on the in- 
tellectual plane, an observer of the world about him, 
gaining knowledge of the rocks beneath and the 
stars above, of himself and his fellowmen ; he is 
found on the arena of ambition, pushing into places 
of eminence ; he is aotive in works of philanthropy, 
playing the part of benefactor from motives of 
sympathy ; he flourishes in the luxuriant realm of 
spiritual ideas and aspirations, looks up to God, ap- 
plies God's law to his life, knows himself immortal, 
and lays a basis of character which shall endure 
though the heavens fall. He can concentrate atten- 
tion on a menial task, breaking stone, cutting grass, 
heaving coal ; he can be absorbed with the sense of 
the beautiful before some object ; he can prostrate 
his soui in awe and reverence before the Eternal 
God, can be filled with thoughts of infinity, of 
omnipotence, of divine love. 

Here is a maple tree ; what is it to the animal ? 
Shade from the heat, shelter from the rain. To man 
it is an object of beauty, all aflame with crimson and 
golden glory, and carries his mind out to the thought 
of God who created such types of loveliness. On a 
still winter's night, the stars move across the sky, a 
procession of beauty and grandeur. By the horse 
moving over the frozen ground toward his place of 
shelter they are noticed, if at all, less than the scat- 
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tered lights from cottage windows ; to his owner are 
suggestive of His glory, who telleth the number of 
the stars and calleth them all by their names. We 
have a place in the world, not to shut ourselves up 
to some sordid use of it, nor to delve in some little 
corner of it, but to respond to its many meanings of 
sublimity and beauty ; we have a place among our fel- 
lowmen under the laws of companionship, sympathy 
and love ; we are made the children of God, are sum- 
moned up to listen to the words which proceed from 
His mouth — ^words, truths, commands, promises, 
which enrich life with the Divine communings, the 
Divine love, the fulness of life eternal. 

Our Saviour, then, when he was tempted in the 
wilderness to convert stones into bread in order to 
appease his hunger, yet knew that by so doing at 
that juncture he would say farewell to some higher 
purposes, applied to himself, in his larger measure, 
that which is time for all men. He had before him 
higher ends than to minister to physical wants, he 
had another mission than to lead a sleek, comforta- 
ble life. If the bread winning stood in the way of 
his chosen mission it must be put aside. He implies 
that, in this respect, he is not unlike other men. 
Every man has a mission which calls him into a 
spiritual life, which brings him under the plan of 
God. Bread he must have, physical wants must be 
supplied, his Father knows that he has need of these 
things, but if the getting and holding of worldly 
goods clashes with obedience to the Father's will he 
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is to let them go, and under no circumstances is to 
bend all his energies to the winning of bread and 
other creature comforts. He wrongs himself to 
move on a lower plane of activity when it is possible 
to move on a higher plane. 

We must try, now, to bring this general thought 
into some definite interpretations. Bread is repre- 
sentative of a great variety of things which are de- 
sired. Pleasure is for many the chief object. 
Young persons are fond of pleasure, and, for a time, 
without much discrimination obey the impulse to 
seek it. This is the child instinct. Play is the con- 
stant occupation. As soon as dinner is over, play ; 
studies are hurried through that the sports of the 
day may not be foolishly abridged for the sake of a 
dull book ; the child falls asleep with a distinct plan 
ready for use in the play of the next morning. This 
is a natural desire, the desire for enjoyment, and is 
never to- be wholly denied. He is to be pitied who 
loses the play impulse, who does not know how to be 
merry or take' recreation. But this world is some- 
thing besides a play ground. As young persons 
emerge into maturity and begin to think, they per- 
ceive that there are more serious uses of life ; they 
understand that they are to build up character on 
solid grounds of principle and of obedience to God's 
commands ; that the world needs earnest men and 
women because there are evils, sorrows, ignorance, 
misery, sin ; that this life is a season of preparation 
for another. Now that the higher thought is open- 
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ing, now that they are hearing the call of duty, now 
that they are awakening to the knowledge of deeper 
longings, it is not suitable nor right that they should 
live to enjoy themselves, ^nd to fritter away t^me on 
amusements. So much recreation as is needed to 
keep body, mind and spirit fresh for work is permis- 
sible, is, indeed, obligatory ; in order not to have a 
jaded spirit, diversion is as necessary as sleep, but it 
is a means to some higher end, not an end in itself. 
"What is the harm of this or that amusement? I 
see nothing wrong in it." But this is not the right 
point of view. If I should go into a shop and have 
to wait several minutes till the clerk sees fit to lay 
down the book he is reading before I can be waited 
on, he may be reading a history of the United States 
or even the Bible, yet I should be justified in com- 
plaining to his employer. But there certainly is no 
harm in reading history and reading the Bible — ^yes, 
there is, if one ought to be doing something else. 
So it is wrong to devote life to pleasure if one ought 
to be doing something else, and when childhood is 
left behind no one can make it right to devote all, 
or the most of his time to the pursuit of pleasure. 
Thus it becomes almost ridiculous when men in their 
prime are mere society men, when they have no oc- 
cupation but to drive, to ride on horseback, to play 
games, to attend parties, and to sit through long 
dinners and discuss, with the sapience of sages, the 
merits of the wines they drink. We laugh at men 
thus given over to pleasure, who change their clothes 
3 
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three times a day, and are authorities on the fash- 
ions. We are disgusted that a grown man is no bet- 
ter employed. Man should not live for pleasure 
alone. We have more respect for a gawky youth 
who is determined to make something of himself than 
for the fastidious young man whose clothes fit fault- 
lessly and who dances to perfection, hut who cares 
for nothing besides. 

Those who are absorbed in business think they 
are doing their whole duty and are to be commended, 
and are very severe on others who waste their time 
in frivolities. It is doubtless better to have an oc- 
cupation than to have none. Extensive business 
gives exercise to brains and skill, and therefore is 
preferable to idleness or pleasure-seeking. But busi- 
ness may be made an end in itself; the accumulation 
of property may be the sole object in view ; the man 
may be living down on the material plane and rising 
no higher. One man's bread is literally a crust, an- 
other's bread is a moderate supply of food and a de- 
cent shelter, another's a bountiful table, every deli- 
cacy of the season, a fine house and equipage and 
the means rapidly increasing of leaving his children 
equally well provided, yet in it all he may be fur- 
nishing life wholly on the physical side. He may 
not look on his possessions as the means of doing 
good, his spiritual aspirations may be choked and 
dead, his life may stand for no more, morally and 
religiously, than the life of a rich old Roman, a 
heathen, who amassed wealth, that he might have 
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luxurious surroundings and the gratification of phy- 
sical appetites. And yet there may be no wrong in 
the business itself, the methods may be strictly hon- 
est and the gains legitimate. All depends on what 
one is living for. Two men may be in the same 
business, may adopt the same methods, may have 
been equally successful, yet one be down on the ma- 
terial plane, a mere money-getter, the other on the 
spiritual plane, using his success for the good of oth- 
ers, having positive influence spiritually. Not the 
occupation, but what the man is, and what he seeks 
in his occupation, determines the right or wrong of 
it. One may be a preacher, and 3'et be a selfish man, 
seeking applause, reputation, prominence,, using the 
arena of the church for the same purpose which con- 
trols a politician, to gratify personal ambition. Find 
the ends one is seeking and you have a test of his 
worth. Comprehensively, to seek the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, whatever the business 
may be, is to live worthily. Particularly, to live as 
a Christian, making the vocation and all recreation 
means for the service of Christ in a world of need, 
is to be living as one ought to live. 

We must advance a little farther, for there is a 
necessary relation between the physical and the spir- 
itual. It seems to be true a^ a law that the lower 
can be made tributary to the higher and is meant to 
be, but that the higher cannot be made tributary to 
the lower. Set up the higher as supreme and har- 
mony is secured. Set up the lower as supreme and 
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discord is introduced. A child developes from the 
lower to the higher stage ; first physically, the bodily 
functions are exercised, eating, drinking, sleeping, 
secure physical growth ; then comes the awakening 
of intellect, there is observation, perception of ob- 
jects recognition of faces, recollection, the use of 
language ; and last is the aAvakening of the spiritual 
faculties, the thought of God, the sense of duty, the 
love of Jesus. And now the spiritual is to be made 
supreme ; what was first in its manifestations is to 
become subordinate in importance. When the spir- 
itual is in authority harmony reigns, the body is in 
subjection and acts as servant of the soul, the physi- 
cal is in no conflict with the spiritual. But reverse 
the order and what is the result ? What happens to 
the man who gives the first place to physical com- 
forts and delights? Why, a man is lost who lives 
to eat and drink and enjoy the pleasures of sense. 
Coarseness spreads over the features, a gross ex- 
pression is in the eyes, you turn from him almost 
with loathing. The body was not given to be pam- 
pered, not as an inlet of lust and greediness and de- 
grading sin, but as an inlet through ej'^e and ear of 
the knowledge of God ; it was given as an instru- 
ment of the soul to do its bidding, hands to be em- 
ployed in the service of God, feet to run in the ways 
of His righteousness. But how fine and even beau- 
tiful the body becomes when the intelligent spirit 
rules. The human face is divine when the soul shines 
through it. The eye, the lines of the face become 
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suited to the purity, the pity, the nobleness of the 
enthroned soul. The promise of the resurrection of 
the body is a promise of the completeness of life 
hereafter when the spiritual will have its perfect me- 
dium in that which corresponds to the body. The 
body is to be made glorious by yielding itself to the 
uses of the soul. 

Even the intellect must take a subordinate place. 
Not bread, but brains, is made by some the symbol 
of all that is to be desired. This is a great mistake. 
Thus, some have a notion that they are to believe 
and act only on that which they can clearly under- 
stand. Not all of these are what we call intellectual 
persons ; but in all grades of attainment, even among 
the most ignorant, are those who demand that all 
truths shall be made perfectly plain to the under- 
standing. God, His government, His revelation in 
Christ, redemption, miracles, inspiration, the soul, 
with all its capability and immortality, must be made 
as plain as the primer. The facts of Christianity are 
ignored and the cry of the soul stifled because some 
facts remain which have an air of mystery. Thus 
the limited, obscured reason keeps the spirit, which 
has affinity with God, which so natumlly responds to 
Jesus when he says "Come unto me," from that trust 
in God and obedience to His will which are neces- 
sary to the soul's life. Knowledge is desirable, and 
much light is given concerning God and His way of 
redemption, but very simple persons have been able 
to comprehend enough to bring them to God. Char- 
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acter is greater than knowledge ; love is greater than 
knowledge ; moral and spiritual states are higher 
than intellectual states. The notion that culture is 
to save the world is not as prevalent as it was awhile 
ago. It is felt that the wants of the world and of 
the heart lie too deep to be ministered to by the re- 
finements and amenities of a merely mental training. 
Unless culture is Christian culture, unless it has a 
moral basis, it is superficial. But there is a disposi- 
tion on the paiii of some, especially of young men 
who have pursued studies in science or philosophy, 
to think with contempt or indiflerence of the Chris- 
tian religion. Now, knowledge of the universe and 
knowledge of the workings of the mind cannot make 
us other than we are, cannot raise us out of the do- 
minion of sin, nor give a hope beyond the grave. 
Christ satisfies our deepest wants. These wants are 
as real and inexorable with the learned as with the 
unlearned. The scholar is as ignorant of the way of 
life as a child, and needs to sit at the feet of Jesus 
to be at peace with God, to have the poAver of living 
a righteous life, to be prepared for the world to come. 
Almost invariably when the intellect is given the 
highest place, character becomes unlovely. Those 
most beautiful characteristics w^hich express them- 
selves in humility, trust, penitence,. are absent, and 
instead are arrogance, self-sufficiency, intellectual 
pride. 

But when the religious aim has control, even the 
intellectual faculties are quickened. A sluggish mind 
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is stirred up when Christ rules in the life. Not that 
all Christians are scholars and philosophers, but 
the » dullest mind becomes more active when there 
is a spiritual awakening. The mental range of a 
devoted Christian, the power to grasp great truths, 
interest in all that pertains to Christ's kingdom in 
the world, are enlarged beyond what they were when 
life coursed along in the narrow current of selfish- 
ness. And who that has surveyed the trejisures of 
intellectual culture and labor Avhich have been de- 
voted to Christ for the exteilsion of His kingdom by 
men who would have been distinguished in any sphere 
but who have shone illustrious in the church, can fail 
to understand that mental powers, when thej'^ ac- 
knowledge allegiance to that which is higher, even 
to the spiritual, are themselves quickened, broadened 
and made fniitful as they could not be when they 
seek to be lords over the soul and the life. 

The spiritual, when it is permitted to rule, has a 
happy faculty of making the mental and even the 
physical powers its willing subjects. It lays its hand 
on the employment, the gains of business, the social 
and domestic relations, the pleasures enjoyed, the 
mental training acquired, the love of beauty and of 
song, the great political and commercial movements 
of the world, and makes them contribute something 
to the strengthening of Christian character, or makes 
them allies of the kingdom of Christ, which is a spirit- 
ual kingdom. As one who is keenly interested in 
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the study of a science makes his physical wants sec- 
ondary, at times, in his absorption almost forget- 
ting to eat or to rest, makes his resting and eating 
tributary to his study — food merely the fire for his 
alembic —adopts a regimen as severe as a hermit's 
concerning amusements and frivolities, so a true 
Christian makes his bodily wants, his mental acquire- 
ments, his place among men, his very recreations 
conducive to his efficiency in the sei^vice of his Mas- 
ter. I believe that there is not a propensity, a de- 
sire, an ambition, a function of body, mind or spirit, 
which is not intended to be a means of good to us ; 
that every natural endowment has a legitimate use ; 
that there is no sin except in the perversion of cur 
powers and desires to wrong uses ; that Christ de- 
velopes His followers into complete manhood ; that 
body, soul and spirit are preserved blameless by 
Him ; but that this is accomplished by making our 
members servants of righteousness rather than ser- 
vants of sin. Our powers of all kinds are some- 
what like an army. An army without a leader, is a 
mob, rushing on to all kinds of violence. One of 
the soldiers may arise and stir up the spirit of plun- 
der, leading the surging mass of men forward to 
deeds of robbery, or one may incite bad passions and 
conduct them to defenceless towns where they may 
indulge the worst passions. But when the general 
comes among them, whose very bearing is authority, 
who summons them to the defence of country, or the 
avenging of burning wrongs, how speedily these 
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men, so easily made turbulent when moved toward 
the wrong ends, become an organized, disciplined 
body of veterans, invincible against their enemies. 
Let a base purpose be in authority and all is disor- 
der ; let the spiritual purpose become supreme, let 
the soul summon all other powers into its service, 
which is the service of God, and harmony is restored, 
each faculty and propensity takes its proper place and 
promotes the end, which, left to itself, it threatened 
to defeat. 

Every one, at some period of life, usually in early 
life, when he awakes to the mysterious questions of 
the world and of the soul, has heavenly visions. 
He has visions of a noble life, of a career ever as- 
cending among the heights of devotion to mankind. 
He has visions of successive years filled with useful- 
ness, and pure aspirations, years into which noth- 
ing shall enter that is sordid or base. He has visions 
of a peace in which he shall always dwell, because 
he is true to the call of God and of duty. O, how 
these visions float before the mind of youth. A pas- 
sion awakens to live near God ; to live as Christ 
lived ; to live as the heroes and saints of the past 
have lived ; to be kept unspotted from the world 
and to be a blessing to the world. Who has not had 
such visions of what he could wish his life to be ? 
What a pitiable falling away it is, when, as in so 
many cases, after the years have passed, the ideal of 
a satisfying life is a good dinner, an easy chair, a 
cigar, a newspaper, a large bank account. Is this 
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all that has come of those heavenly visions which so 
filled and thrilled the soul years ago ? Only by an 
effort can the man recall those early aspirations. If 
he does, he smiles at his youthful dreams of great- 
ness and nobleness in such a world as this ; or, per- 
chance, thinks with a sigh of the contrast between 
his spiritual ideal and his sordid, selfish, actual life. 
Another is not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 
He sees, as the other does, that man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God. He sees the life of our great 
Exemplar, sees the amplitude, strength and blessed- 
ness of a life seeking spiritual things. He brings 
down this vision into his daily world, translates into 
deeds of self-denial, of integrity, of considerateness 
for others, of association with those who serve the 
Lord Christ, those high and holy thoughts of a wor- 
thy life ; he trys to make life the medium of what 
is noble after the Christly type of nobleness. He is 
not completely successful. He is not always victo- 
rious against temptations. But he keeps the true end 
in view. He rises up again when he falls ; he presses 
forward ; his enthusiasm does not cool, his faith in 
Christ does not die out, but revives and deepens. 
Those visions of the youthful days he finds were re- 
flections of great truths which have risen on the world 
in the revelation God has made through Christ of the 
new life. The visions have taken form as settled 
principles no less real than his own existence. His 
thought of the noble life has been somewhat changed 
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as to the outward form of it ; some crudities and sen- 
timentalities have dropped out ; but he knows that 
at the outset he was in sight of the truth, and he 
blesses God that he has been led on under the inspi- 
ration of the Lord Jesus, who drew him first on the 
side of loveliness or nobleness, afterwards on the side 
of duty, perhaps on the side of sorrow and felt weak- 
ness, and now, when he is older, on the side which 
goes out in quiet, unyielding fidelity to a Master and 
a cause, a fidelity rooted in love to God and love to 
his fellowmen. When character has thus ripened 
by processes of divine, spiritual education, it makes 
no difference for the estimate whether or not there 
is wealth or worldly success, or popularity — what the 
man has become, that is it ; whether the vision has 
widened as the years have passed, its mild glory ever 
before the soul, or the youth has perceived it "die 
away and fade into the light of common day." 

Man shall not live by braad alone, said Christ. 
He may exist ; he does not live. He lives by spirit- 
ual food, the words which are spirit and life pro- 
ceeding from the mouth of God. A sick man lies 
helpless on his bed. He cannot turn himself, nor 
feed himself, nor speak aloud, nor look around. 
Yet he has life ; it is possible he will recover. A 
child darts by the window, all aglow with exercise, 
the picture of health. The child has life, the rich- 
ness and fulness of life. A savage, with stolid, sen- 
sual face, is almost repulsive to look upon. His feat- 
ures ale coarse, his expression vacant. Yet he has 
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mind, can speak his language, has affections, has* a 
soul, he is not spiritually dead. But a cultivated 
woman whose every movement is grace, whose face 
has countless delicate, exquisite shades of expres- 
sion, who is the soul of purity, and gentleness, and 
love, has fulness of spiritual life. A man who cares 
chiefly for worldly good, who thinks most of physi- 
cal comforts and indulgences, who is of coarse fiber 
and without high aspirations, has a kind of life. 
He exists. But he has not the life for which man 
is intended. The richness, fulness, depth of life 
are his who has kept his soul open toward God, 
who exercises tiiist in the Father of spirits, who, 
as a child of God, devotes himself to God's work, 
which is a work of compassion, of thoughtful ser- 
vice, of loving self-forge tfulness. He would no more 
think of exchanging places with a man who cares 
only for natural good than the cultivated woman 
would think of exchanging places with the coarse, 
rude savage. 

To live always as the children of God in a world 
where so many influences are opposed to God, is not 
possible without effort. We do not even find our- 
selves in a neutral state, from which we can as easily 
move in one direction as another. The voices of the 
world are near and clamorous in our ears. The 
prizes of a material life are temptingly within reach. 
The variety of forms in which the good things of the 
world offer themselves, not merely the crude forms 
of food and drink, but the refined forms oiT social 
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delights, of power among men, of worldly culture, 
of good fellowship, tempt us mightily. And the 
spiritual life often presents first its forbidding aspects, 
so that we see self-denials, ridicule, the coldness of 
others, the sacrifice of pleasure or wealth, and do 
not as clearly see the excellence and beauty of the 
life of obedience to our Father's will. Yet deep in 
all souls is the conviction that we should accept 
God's plan as unfolded in Jesus Christ, that even if 
we must cut off the right hand to enter the kingdom, 
we should not refuse. Better physical denials, the 
absence of comforts, the loss of some material good, 
than separation from God and the loss of His appro- 
val. 

But this is not an unaided struggle, not forcing a 
way all of ourselves through the unbroken forest. 
Here is the Person full of spiritual attraction, em- 
bodying all that is holiest, loveliest, best, opening 
the path for us and saying, " Follow me, and you 
shall issue out of this darkness into light." His ex- 
ample, his love, his appeals, his voice are the powers 
mightier than any and all things on the material 
plane to draw the soul out of its fastnesses of sin 
into a liberty of moving which issues at last in per- 
fect freedom. A child can hear and obey, distin- 
guishing Christ's wish from the selfish wish. A man 
can bow before that Divine person who is the wis- 
dom, and power, and righteousness of God, and can 
overcome the world, and having overcome can learn 
how to use it in his Master's service, to use it as not 
4 
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abusing it. Said Christ, *'I, if I be lifted up," lifted 
up as the cross does lift me up, lifted up so that all 
can see the holy life, the personal attractiveness, the 
Divine love, ^'will draw all men unto me." No one is 
so ignorant or so sordid that he cannot see in Christ 
one whom he can trust, serve, and worship, and in 
whom is his real life. 

We are too easily satisfied w^hen we think we have 
no habits which are intrinsically wrong. Some say, 
" I do not see anything very bad in my life." But 
we must first determine what life should be, what we 
are in the world for. We must get Christ's idea of a 
man's life. "It consisteth not in the abundance of 
things which a man possesseth," but in what his 
character is, what his aims are, what his relation to 
God is, what his service is to the world. And then 
if he is living for pleasure, or money, or selfish ad- 
vancement, it is a sin and a wrong, a sin against God, 
a wrong to his own soul. Neither can any of us 
boast that we are not free from sin. In efforts to 
secure worldly good, that which is positively wrong 
is often done. 

We have but one life-time in which to establish 
character. A high law is put upon us. A sphere of 
service is ready for us. An open door is set before 
us. God's voice calls us. When we come to our- 
selves and realize what our life should be, we echo 
the words of our Lord, " Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God." 



SEEING GOD. 

[Preached February 11th. 1883.] 



" Also they saw God, and did eat and drink."— Exodus 24: 11. 

These are the last words of an account of the vis- 
ion of God which the seventy elders had when the 
Israelites were at Mount Sinai. The whole descrip- 
tion is very brief. "There went up Moses and 
Aaron, Nadab and Abihu and seventy of the elders 
of Israel ; and they saw the God of Israel ; and there 
was under His feet as it were, a paved work of a 
sapphire stone, and as it were the body of heaven in 
his clearness. And upon the nobles of the children 
of Israel He laid not his hand ; also they saw God 
and did eat and drink." What they saw was beau- 
tiful and majestic beyond the power of words to ex- 
press. What appeared to the eye seemed like a 
paved work of sapphire stone, a scene of matchless 
splendor, having the qualities of solidity and transpar- 
ency, and like the body or substance of heaven in his 
clearness. Nothing less than the spotless purity of 
the skies above was fit to be compared with the inex- 
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pressible beauty and grandeur of that which was be- 
neath the feet of the God of Israel. As the behold- 
ers afterwards talked with each other of what they 
had seen, and sought for comparisons under which 
to describe the glorious appearance to others, they 
likened what had been outwardly visible to the 
clearness of a precious stone and the unfathomable 
blue of the sky. What their souls felt of the spirit- 
ual glory of God they could not describe. 

But, although they thus beheld God, no harm 
came to them. "Upon the nobles of the children of 
Israel, He laid not his hand." The received opinion 
was that the sight of God would kill a man. Indeed 
they had a delightful sense of security. In quiet- 
ness of mind they could compose themselves to par- 
take of food for bodily refreshment. " Also they 
saw God and did eat and drink." The vision of 
God was permitted to mortal men while they were 
in the body. It was possible while they were in the 
ordinary use of their faculties and conscious of phys- 
ical wants. They were not in a trance, nor a dream, 
nor even in the sensitive condition induced by fast- 
ing., " They saw God and did eat and drink." 

Our question to-day is, what vision of God is 
granted us in our present condition ? While we live 
in the world, toiling and resting, in need of physical 
sustenance and therefore eating and drinking, what 
sight of God may we have? How may this our 
daily life in which we must ever pray, "Give us this 
day our daily bread," be consciously filled with the 
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presence of our Father who is in heaven ? We shall 
come upon the thoughts I wish to express, by mov- 
ing in some of the great currents of God's revelation 
of Himself, better than by answering these questions 
in detail. 

The most careless reader of the Bible cannot fail 
to observe that it ever proceeds from obscure to 
clearer revelations of God, that the main object of 
the record is to show how God made Himself known 
to men. We read biographies of individuals, annals of 
families, histories of wars and of the rise and fall of 
empires, but we are made to look above and beyond 
the succession of events to the Divine power con- 
trolling them and manifested through them. Biog- 
raphy tells us of God's dealing with His servants ; 
through the lives of the patriarchs we are taught 
concerning the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; 
history, as it unfolds in remarkable events, is the 
medium through which we see God guiding the af- 
fairs of His people and of the nations. In the wil- 
derness, impressive object-lessons were given in the 
forms of worship, the rites of sacrifice, the scrupu- 
lousness of purifications, concerning the holiness and 
purity of the God thus to be approached. From 
time to time a clearer view of God was vouchsafed ; 
some vision was seen, some voice was heard, a gleam 
of glory shone through, as upon these elders in the 
mount, upon Moses as he talked with God face to 
face as a man talks with his friend, upon Isaiah when 
he saw the seraphim in the temple, and the house was 
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filled with smoke, and the antiphony of adoration 
was heard, " Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts. 
The whole earth is full of His glory." The theme 
of the Bible is the power, the glory, the holiness, 
the love of God. It begins with the displays of 
God's power in creation, it does not end till the very 
beating of God's heart of love is felt among the 
mysteries of the Cross. Hence we are in the habit 
of calling the Bible a revelation, (more exactly it is 
the record of a revelation,) because its real theme 
from beginning to end is the being, attributes, glory 
and love of God. 

What we find in this revehition corresponds to a 
deep longing in the hearts of all men. We long to 
know what God is, where He is, how we may come 
into the sight of Him, how He is disposed towards 
us. We wish that we could even have been on the 
mount with the seventy elders and have seen only 
what they saw, which they hinted at by lesemblances 
of a sapphire stone and the blue sky. We believe 
that we should not have thought about eating and 
drinking in the midst of such a vision. We wish 
we might have stood with Moses a few days later 
when he had prayed, "I beseech thee, show me thy 
glory," and God caused all His goodness to pass 
before him, and gave some glimpse of a visible form 
of retreating glory, a garment of light sweeping by, 
which was as much as a man could see and live. We 
wish we might have walked with Jesus and heard 
from His lips concerning the Father whom He came 
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to reveal. It would have been like seeing God to 
be with Him, who was one with the Father ; as He 
Himself said, "He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father." 

It may safely be said that the intended use, not 
only of the Bible, but even of nature and history is 
to satisfy this longing and to give us a clearer knowl- 
edge of God, and thus that the true object of life for 
every person is to gain the vision of God, to see God. 
This great world of order and beauty declares the 
glory of God, for in its every aspect it is an expres- 
sion of thought. As we look on the skies, the 
hills, the rivers, and seas we may say with Kepler, 
" Oh God, I read Thy thoughts after Thee." We can- 
not look inquiringly on the visible world without 
discovering a power and skill which must be God's. 
" We read thought," it has been said, " in the fiice of 
physical phenomena, as a child reads thought in the 
face of its mother, interpreting her smiles and 
frowns." " The invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things which are made, even His eternal 
power and Godhead." So our own constitution — 
what a piece of work is man — the structure of socie- 
ty, the history of mankind unfolding from the ruder 
to the more intelligent ages are full of the thought 
of God. 

Our Bible takes up the theme, assumes that it is 
our first interest and chief concern to know God ; it 
begins with His power in nature, it points out the 
significance of men's lives in early times when God 
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touched them on this side and that ; it carries us on 
and up and out, over mountain tops where the elders 
stand for a time in a shaft of heavenly light, where 
Moses sees a wider band of the glorious shining, 
along the luminous track of psalm and prophecy till 
the evangel breaks oji the earth in the wtill night 
when Christ is bom. God's object seems to be to 
lead us up to heights where we may meet Him, where 
we may find the reality of His presence and glory, 
and then to send us down again with opened eyes 
that we may be able to see Him everywhere and in 
all things, that our eyes evermore may behold the 
vision of God. That is a miserable, pitiable life 
which does not rise above the thought of eating and 
drinking into the region of God's working and God's 
love ; and yet, the vision of God once gained will 
not fade out while we go about our pursuits and pro- 
vide for the sustenance of ourselves and others. 
Like the elders we may see God while we eat and 
drink. We ask how this is to be, how we are to see 
God from the valleys, how we are to labor, talk with 
each other, and eat and drink to the glory of God, 
how we are to walk with God while we walk on the 
dusty thoroughfare ? 

That there is a connection between knowledge of 
God and actual life cannot be doubted. We may 
get at this relation by taking firat the general view. 
Is it not true that the morality, the social life, the 
entire civilization of any age or country is deter- 
mined by the prevailing conception of God? If 
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we could have been in Paris a hundred years ago 
long enough to penetrate beneath the fair seeming of 
politeness till we became aware of the festering cor- 
ruption of morals, the universality of vice, the total 
contempt for the safeguards of society, we should 
have inquired into the causes, apd should have found 
that the collapse of social virtue and personal purity 
was due to the decay of religion, that French infidel- 
ity was the cause of French immortality and indeed 
of the great upheaval of the French Revolution. 
The people had lost the vision of God. We fondly 
trace the advantages of New England life, the integ- 
rity of the New England type of character, the 
strength of our institutions back to the customs of 
the early settlers of this region. But when we study 
the character of the Puritans, we find that their re- 
ligion, their idea of God shaped their manners, 
morals, customs, social life and political life. They 
had the vision of God ; and the entire realm of their 
activities was lit up by that vision. Their hands 
were hard and horny with toil ; there was no mysti- 
cism in th^ir faith ; they ate the bread of industry ; 
but all the while they saw God. They saw God 
and did eat and drink. 

So with individuals ; the difference is in their habit- 
ual thought of God. Anyone who sees God and is 
conscious of His presence has, in consequence, an 
exalted life. When God is near, the strength and 
calmness and sweetness of God's presence are suf- 
fused through the life in its every act atid relation. 
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In the measure that God is a real person, with whom 
in prayer there is actual converse, is all conduct 
permeated with the indescribable influence that comes 
from Him. As knowledge of God is correct so that 
He becomes to the believer what He is represented 
to be in the Bible are commonest acts touched with 
His presence. There is no fear, ordinary pursuits 
are followed quietly and naturally, but through them 
all God is suggested to those who observe. Some 
persons by their very bearing, their way of doing 
the most trifling acts, convey the impression of hav- 
ing a secret source of strength, an interior life of 
which the outward is the reflection, a life hid with 
Christ in God. I glanced the other day into a book 
and came upon a description of a Christian woman of 
whom it was said that "without one atom of afiecta- 
tion she made it perceptible, or rather it became 
perceptible, that God was in all her thoughts. Here 
was some one who evidently came a good deal in 
contact with things unseen and felt concerning that 
•difllcult and tremendous thing, religion, not as if it 
was some hard thing that one might do, but some 
high thing that one might attain." On the other 
hand, the person who is out of sorts with himself and 
with the world, or whose life does not stand for any 
worthy or noble end, or who is under some bad in- 
fluences, or who is addicted to bad practices, has a 
wrong thought of God or has banished God. The 
vision of God has faded out and he has no high, pure 
inspiration,'not even inward peace. 
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It must have been thai, for a time, after the elders 
were back among the people their behavior was 
more dignified and devout, their speech with others 
more gracious, their very manner sweetened. They 
were not under a great fear or constraint, for even 
when they saw God, they could eat and drink, but 
while the scene was fresh in memory, every act and 
motive were purified. When Moses came down 
from the mount, his very face shone. A kind of 
awe fell upon the people because he reflected in his 
expression, his gesture, his tones, the light in which 
he had been bathed while he talked face to face with 
God. 

Yes, you say, all this is true. When one gets the 
vision of God, he is transfigured, his life is purified. 
Trust in God does supply that which is found no 
where else. It is also true that all do Ions: for the 
knowledge of God, and it is true that the Bible is 
full of the revelation of God, that even nature and 
history suggest Him. But the question still presses 
how we shall gain this vision. We are not carried 
up into mountain tops and permitted to see the sap- 
phire pavement and the heaven-blue splendor. There 
is no little difliculty in grasping the thought of God, 
while to realize His presence and walk habitually in 
communion with Him seems almost impossible. If 
we occasionally gain a real and definite thought of 
Him we cannot retain it ; ''Most difficult of tasks to 
keep heights which the soul is competent to gain." 

The vision of God is not a material vision. It is 
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the recognition of what God is in His moral and 
spiritual being, of the characteristics which consti- 
tute the fulness of His life. So far as we are able to 
see, if only in their reflections, the qualities which 
have their perfection in God, we see God. For ex- 
ample, God is called the God of truth. Now a clear 
perception of truth and an unswerving loyalty to 
truth are, so far forth, the vision of God. One 
who says, "I wish to know the reality of things with- 
out any perversions or false colorings, I wish to know 
this outward world for just what it is, its laws, its 
origin, its purpose ; I wish to know myself as I 
really am, I wish to know the moral obligations im- 
posed by God and to know all of God's relation to 
me ; what I seek is the truth, I hate deceit and error, 
I will make my life conform to what proves to be 
true and rational, for I love the truth more than 
pleasure, or ease, or gain," has a reflection of God 
shining straight into his soul ; because God is the 
Supreme Reason, He is the great reality, the very 
truth itself. When we get at any solid fact with all 
its roots, if only a fact of nature, we see God; 
when we get at a solid fact of our own structure, the 
fact of dependence with all it implies, the fact of sin 
with all it involves, and know it Jn its reality and to- 
tality and contrasts we are in the presence God. A 
living plant brings us only to the skill of God mani- 
fested through the mystery of life, but it does bring 
us to that aspect of God. The truth about ourselves 
as we see it both in the dictates and the reproaches 
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of conscience, and in our gropings after immortality 
brings us to the holiness and the eternity of God. 
The supreme love of truth, allegiance to truth at 
whatever cost, is affinity with God, an affinity which 
opens the eyes more and more to Him in whom all 
principles, laws, requirements of truth center, back 
upon whom every reality, material, moral, spiritual 
eventually rests. 

Love of purity is the vision of God. When one 
loathes that which is vile and despises that which 
is polluting, will not lend imagination to impure 
thoughts, and shudders at the very suggestion of 
corrupt acts, so far forth he has sight of God, for he 
is in sympathy with' God. God feels towards all 
vileness and coarseness of life or language as every 
pure soul feels. One who really hates all that is low, 
grovelling, stained with lust, knows God's thoughts 
in this respect as truly as he will know them when 
he reaches heaven. 

Love is the very foundation of the divine nature, 
and to love devotedly is to see God. Love for 
another when it is unalloyed with selfishness, when 
it seeks the good of the person loved, and is not ap- 
palled by the sacrifices involved, knows the very 
heart of God. Then a mother who loves her child 
has the vision of God? Certainly, to a degree. 
Throuo:h our mutual loves we understand the love of 
God. The love of parents to their children is used 
to illustrate God's love for us. Love may go out in 
only one or two directions while the main tendency 
5 
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of life is selfish, but if the love which goes out to one 
person becomes the ruling motive in all relations, 
there is as complete vision of God as can be gained 
in this world. Everyone that loveth is born of God 
and knoweth God, for God is love. To love a little 
is to know God a little ; to love much is to know God 
much ; to love in many relations, to have love as 
the ruling motive, is to know God deeply and largely. 
Then if one is true and pure and loving, he knows 
God, as it were sees Him? Yes, that is what I 
mean. Get the falseness, the impurity, the selfish- 
ness out of life and the vision of God rises clearly ; 
one thus cleansed will be as conscious of God's pres- 
ence as the ciders were of the sapphire pavement 
and the glory deep and clear as the sky. For God 
is revealed as the God of truth, of holiness, of puri- 
ty, of love. He is the personification and source of 
moral perfection, and when we live for those things 
which are true and lovely and of good report, so that 
the power and beauty of them are in upon our souls, 
our eyes are opened and we behold the real glory of 
God. The boy who tells a lie, and with disturbed con- 
science, gets into bed without ofiering his accus- 
tomed prayer, while God seems far away or angry, 
and he wishes he might be able not to think of God 
at all, is losing the sight of God just as all the world 
has lost it. Here is the significance of the Bible's 
opening page^ The man Adam disobeyed the right, 
transgressed the command of God, and his impulse 
was to hide himself from God, to get away from God. 
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Sin clouds the spiritual vision, spreads its blood over 
the inflamed eye till all things, even God Himself, 
stand in a false and lurid light. 

But we are not true, pure, loving, and cannot 
make ourselves so. We love and make lies, trying to 
see things as v^^e wish them rather than as they are, 
and we are pleased with impure suggestions, and we 
are wrapped up in selfishness. Well then, God in His 
mercy does not wait for us to become holy, but even 
in our sins gives us such glimpses of Him that we 
desire to see more, approaches us on those sides 
from which we can still see Him and awakens the de- 
sire to know Him better and be more like Him. As 
the Israelites had been delivered from their enemies 
and fed with manna so that they learned God was 
good to them and desired to know more, and then 
were permitted to see not only the lightnings and 
smoke on Mount Sinai, but also the sapphire splendor 
and heaven-blue clearness, so God moves on our 
gratitude by His constant gifts and creates the desire 
to know Him better. As He deepened sense of 
expectancy in the chosen people, teaching them by 
ritual of sacrifice His holiness, by their great festi- 
vals His mercy, till commandment, penitential and 
triumphant psalm, and solemn prophecy had been 
made a possession wrought into their very life, and 
thus they were led up to higher knowledge and pre- 
pared to welcome the Christ who should reveal the 
Father, kings and prophets looking forward with 
longing, so God leads us on,. if we will be led, by 
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His various dealings with us, deepening sense of 
need, of loneliness, of self-condemnation, giving us 
such thoughts of Himself that we long to know Him 
better and feel that the clear vision of Him would 
satisfy our souls, until we are prepared to welcome 
His Christ who so brings the knowledge and love of 
God that we can receive Him and be saved from our 
sins. Christ ccmes among us. His was a visible 
form, an actual history, yet the brightness of the 
Father's glory and the express image of his person. 
But Christ is found to be the embodiment of all that 
is tender, pure, true and loving. He attracts us on 
account of His holiness and love. Some view of His 
essential qualities is gained by every observer. At 
last it broke upon the world, and at last it breaks 
upon the honest seeker that our Christ is our God : 
that his beauty, gentleness, pity and even reproofs 
are God's beauty and kin^ess and compassions and 
condemnations ; that what He was in Himself, what 
He taught, what He suffered, what He achieved, were 
the workings of God's truth and pity and power 
among us ; that our revulsions from sin as we look 
on Christ, and see how sin made Him suffer, our de- 
sires to come into a life which has Christ's spirit, are 
awakened because God is revealing Himself to us in 
His dear Son. We realize that if we follow Christ, 
giving Him the rule, we shall be drawn nearer and 
nearer to God because we shall be like Him in some 
important respects. 

The fact is that everyone does have some vision of 
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God, enough to open the door to wider vision. The 
very thought of God, perceived by every mind, is a 
dim vision of Him ; the feeling of dependence, the 
requirements of conscience, the sense of guilt, the 
thought of another world, are visions of God ; 
every glimpse of beauty and order and harmony in 
the world are reflections of the divine, typal beauty. 
The little knowledge has a little effect on life, if 
only restraining. It is the thought of God which 
holds almost everyone back from being worse than 
he is. To this little when acted on more is added ; 
obedience to the convictions one has increases his re- 
ceptiveness, and so the vision widens and the life 
sweetens at the same time. The heart as it is puri- 
fied becomes better capable of seeing God. As God 
is more clearly seen the heart becomes more pure. 

I would not make this mystical. I am trying in- 
deed to make it plain. Christ, we say, brings God 
to us and brings us to God, and that is all one with 
creating in us love of that which God loves and 
hatred of that which He hates. It is showing God 
in His qualities, w^hich are holy, pure and loving, 
showing them as they are exhibited in Christ, and 
thus winning us over to God that we may love Him 
and obey Him and so know Him more and more. 
Nearness to God is not physical juxtaposition. See- 
ing God is not the picture of a visible object paint- 
ed on the retina. Nearness to God is likeness to 
God ; seeing God is beholding His spotless purity. 
His even justice, His undismayed love, beholding 
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them with adoration because we are striving to re- 
produce them. "We all with unveiled face reflect- 
ing as a mirror the glory of the Lord are trans- 
formed into the same image." The vision of God is 
not some occasional elevation of spirit ; it is really 
possible in any fulness and clearness only as the life 
is in sympathy with the moral, spiritual character of 
God. It is not a contradiction that we may see God 
and yet eat and drink, for then only is the vision of 
God constantly before the soul when whether we eat 
or drink, or whatsoever we do, we do all to the glory 
of God. It is indeed a significant circumstance that 
the closest communion of Christ with His friends is 
in the act of breaking bread, as if He would have 
His friendship with us in the commonest act, would 
make our very eating and drinking in some way con- 
ducive to our knowledge and service of God. That 
the vision of God may be or may not be identified with 
ordinary life, even its eating, is made plain by the 
contrast between him who when he comes to his 
table is grateful to God for his daily bread and re- 
ceives it as that which makes him strong for God's 
work, and the glutton whose chief pleasure is in sur- 
rounding himself with rich food and de.icacies, that 
he may have the delights of the palate, the animal 
satisfaction of feeding. 

Is there no other sense in which we are to see God in 
heaven ? Will not the eye there rest upon some object, 
some visible form? I do not know. I believe this, 
that in that other life when we are wholly delivered 
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from the blindness of sin, we shall be as conscious of 
the presence of God as we are now of one another's 
presence, that those who once worshiped in this 
sanctuary and now worship in the heavenly sginctu- 
ary are as conscious of God's presence as they were 
when here of the presence of the person sitting next 
them in the same pew. But I am. not strenuous 
to maintain that this knowledge will be gained by 
the eye of sense. The spiritual perceptions will be 
so much more acute than the physical senses are 
now, that we may know God only in a spiritual way, 
which perhaps may be a more direct mode of know- 
ing than through physical sensations. It does seem 
as if Christ would be among His redeemed in some 
form corresponding to that which His friends saw as 
he ascended, "He shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen Him go into heaven," but it is of little 
consequence about that. To see Christ so is not of 
necessity to know Him well. Believers now know 
Christ better than the twelve knew Him when he 
was with them. The disciples knew Him better 
after He had gone away and was out of sight than 
when the eye could behold Him. But we shall know 
Him as he is. God shall tabernacle with men and be 
with them and be their God. In the city of God, the 
Lamb is the light thereof. We shall walk in that light 
whether the eye rests on the luminary or not. When 
Jesus had spoken of the Father's house and the many 
mansions, He at once substituted for the Father's 
house, the Father, implying that we are not to find 
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Go^ in heaven, but to find heaven in God, not to 
waft till we are there in His house to get our vision 
of pirn, but to begin our heaven here by coming to 
the Father in penitence for our sins and in obedience 
to His holy will. 

The material, physical manifestations of God were 
His earlier appearances, because on that plane only 
conld men be approached, but these ceased as men 
came to understand better the holiness of God. The 
material conception of God soon sinks into idolatry. 
God is a spirit, and when He is known in His spirit- 
ual qualities. He is best known. There is thus no 
contradiction between those descriptions which tell 
us that Moses talked face to face with God as a man 
talks with his friend, or that the elders beheld God 
in the mount, and those other statements which say 
that no man hath seen God at any time, " whom no 
man hath seen nor can see." Either God could not 
be seen in His essential purity by sinful man, the 
glory and awfulness of God's holiness would over- 
whelm us, or the natural eye cannot behold what is 
essential in God, for that is spiritual ; but God could 
dimly manifest His power in a material way, could 
give a faint reflection of His glory in some visible 
form which would suggest His Almighty power 
rather than that which is interior and essential in His 
character. Thus those material appearances, what- 
ever they were, were the lower and the mediate 
manifestations of God's glory, not the immediate 
unveiled glory of His holiness. 
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One thought more, and I am done. In the ac- 
count of the vision of God given to the seventy 
elders, it is stated as a surprising fact that God did 
not lay His hand upon them, that also they saw God 
and did eat and drink, as if it was supposed that the 
sight of God would do a man harm, that the vision 
of God would bring him into an unnatural, disturbed 
condition. That they should have been able to eat 
and drink was remarkable. But their composure 
is a hint that when God comes to us and our faith 
goes out to Him in glad surrender, harmony is 
created, that now. disturbances are removed and 
peace flows like a river. When the life is deeply 
grounded ift God's love, and we know Him through 
our growing desire for purity, truth, and Christ-like- 
ness, for the first time we are tranquillized and 
secured from alarms. " Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee." Alarms, dis- 
turbances, unrest, are really in the life which is es- 
tranged from God. Till the soul finds God it has 
no peace. " There is no peace," saith my God, "to 
the wicked." When God finds us and we find Him, 
oppositions in us become quiet, each function takes 
its place, the life becomes serene and harmonious. 

As when one has been moving about in a darkened 
room, and runs against chairs and tables, fancies him- 
self here when he is there, yet when the shutters are 
thrown back and the light streams in, moves confi- 
dently and directly, so one who is groping about in 
spiritual darkness, coming into collision with cus- 
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toms, temptations, troubles, himself bruised and 
baffled, when he throws back the shutters of preju- 
dice and unbelief, and lets the light of God stream 
in, is at last free and unconstrained, and moves about 
in the room where God has placed him with confi- 
dence and gladness. 

We are made for God, in His image, for His ser- 
vice and glory. The upper ranges of our being are 
turned towards Him ; we are spiritual and immortal. 
Life becomes symmetrical, strong, pure, and safe 
only as we open our souls towards God and let His 
light penetrate to the very depths of our being. We 
see God's power and skill all about us in His uni- 
verse, but when we come to Christ, we find our 
Father. "For God, w^ho commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ." Let us be true to the 
light we have, coming to the light. Then are we 
pure in heart, and blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. 



SOCIETY ETERNAL. 

[Preached January 22, 1882.] 



*' But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of us 
all." — Galatians 4: 20. 

Heaven is almost always described in the Bible as 
a citv. Here it is Jerusalem which is above. Else- 
where it is the holy city, set forth in vivid details of 
streets, walls, and gates. For those who love Him 
God hath prepared a city. We are to understand, 
then, that after death the saved do not dwell solitary 
and apart, but together, that they throng the streets 
of a city, that their life is related in a great commu- 
nity, that it has the interests and absorbing pursuits 
of a metropolis crowded with multitudes, that in a 
word, heaven is a vast society. 

Have you ever thought that from the beginning of 
the Bible on to the very end God's saving work 
among men is represented as the building up of a 
society of the saved, that while it may begin with 
the individual, it never ends with him but brings him 
to his place in the community of the redeemed. In 
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the early age, God had His chosen people. We see 
most plainly His dealings with the nation. The Jew 
in his isolation is not made conspicuous, but the 
Israel of God, the twelve tribes, the people as a 
whole are ever before us. How the idea of a king- 
dom of God on earth enters into the plan of the 
Gospel. Almost the first word is, " Blessed are the 
poor in spirit for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 
The first petition in prayer is to be, " Thy kingdom 
come." The individual is saved that he may enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. A man is to be bom 
again that he may see the kingdom of God. Here 
is not the thought merely of an individual saved 
from danger, but of a spiritual kingdom made up 
of renewed men, the thought of a community, a 
society. The epistles are full of the same concep- 
tion. The church is growing up in the world, the 
whole society fitly joined together. The believer is 
always spoken of as a member, a part, one unit of a 
great whole. And so the imagery under which the life 
beyond is made intelligible to our understanding 
pictures a city. We have not the lonely mountain 
top, the secluded recess of forest or river side, but a 
city into which people of every tongue and nation 
enter, and where they dwell together. And yet 
when one dies we find ourselves thinking along some 
different lines. Dying and passing over into the un- 
seen world seems so lonely. He goes forth alone, 
we say, into the presence of God. He seems to 
have passed over into vast solitudes. Like a lonely 
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ship sailing into northern seas under wintry skies, 
a vanishing speck on the expanse of ocean, we think 
of the departed, rather than as travellers entering a 
vast metropolis where all is a stir of activity. But 
for such thoughts, scripture is not responsible. The 
redeemed live in a community, not in solitude. In 
face of the constant teaching of the Bible concerning 
the related life of the saved and its pictures of heaven 
as a vast city some are even found asking. Shall we 
know our friends in heaven ? As if they went into 
wide spaces where we never come in sight of them. 
They pass indeed into the presence of Jesus and that 
is enough, but is He not there among His redeemed 
the head of a perfected society. One inspired writer 
says, that we come unto Mount Sion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to an innumerable company of angels, to the general 
assembly and church of the first-born, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, as well as to God 
the judge of all, and to Jesus the mediator of the 
new covenant. 

I. Human nature saved then is not a fragment of 
human nature, not human nature one-sided ; man re- 
deemed is man in his completeness. He is a social 
being ; he is made to live in relation with others. 
The richness of his life even here is found in his as- 
sociations. It would be dreadful to think that when 
he quits the tabernacle of the flesh he has no more 
to do with other beings like himself. There is the 
solitary side of life ; there are times when one must 
6 
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withdraw from converse with others, but this is only 
that his communion with them maybe deepened, and 
not lie too much upon the surface. But imagine a 
life shut oflF from the life of others. What punish- 
ment is worse than solitary confinement ? If you 
wish to measure the richness or the poverty of life, 
you have only to leani how much it receives from 
others and gives to them. Compare one who is full 
of interest for others, sympathetic with their .dis- 
tresses, pleased with their delights, whose affections 
are deep and strong, who has room in the heart for 
children, for brothers and sisters, for hosts of friends, 
for the neglected, even for the uninteresting, the 
commonplace people, whose life is a constant service 
and a constant receiving ; compare such a one with 
another who lives much apart, who avoids alli- 
ances which may bring duties, who holds acquaint- 
ances at a distance lest favors should be asked, who 
grounds life on a selfish philosophy, to determine 
where the richness of life is ninning more deeply. 
You have seen the mutual devotion of a brother and 
sister. You have seen a beauty in each developed 
by relation to the other. You have seen in his 
thoughtful attentions to her and her quiet admiration 
of him the purest of earth's affections, and when you 
see him in these brotherly or her in these sisterly re- 
lations, you see them both at their very best. A 
father's love for his children is the development of 
the strongest, purest elements of his character. An 
eminent man of Connecticut died recently at the age 
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of fourscore years. He was a distinguished preacher, 
historian, poet, and the father of several sons, them- 
selves useful in their stations. In his pocket diary 
of 1881 were found, under a certain day in. June, the 
initials, " B. J. B., died, 1845," and in another month, 
" H. B. , died, 1 848." They had died when little chil- 
dren, yet neither time, nor an absorbing life, nor 
other children about him, had filled those places in 
his heart. Here we see the man as none, of his 
achievements disclose him to us. 

We can imagine a man living alone, but if he had not 
the memory of home, of friends, of kindred, nor the 
hope of seeing them again, we could not imagine what 
he would be, so little would be left that enters into the 
structure of human character. The fascinating story 
of Robinson Crusoe would have no charm, but only 
utter dreariness, if the author had not displayed his 
genius in giving him the man Friday for a compan- 
ion. When you re-read that story to your children, 
is there not still a little excitement as you approach 
the day when the hero found a man's foot-print on 
the wet sand? Shakespeare, when he wrote the 
" Tempest," had too much insight to leave the ban- 
ished king alone. His daughter is with him, and 
the deepest channel of love is kept open. Better the 
monster Caliban, than absolute solitude. 

When a member of the family goes to a distant state 
to be absent for years, perhaps never returning to re- 
main, you realize how large a place he had in your 
life. Your thoughts go out often in his direction. 
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Your affections have a sensitive side towards the 
west, and point that way, as the magnetic needle 
points towards the north. When one of your friends 
or family dies, it is almost as if your own life were 
taken. There is a vast, dreadful void. Then you 
see how one life is related to many others. More 
than a hundred persons drop a tear, and you say, 
how many friends he had, how one soul is bound 
to others. It is like pulling up a running vine which 
had grown luxuriantly in the forest. It is so inter- 
laced with other vines, and the rootlets of trees, and 
lowly plants, that even if they remain and continue 
to grow, thfey are left all torn and bruised. 

Society is fitly described as an organism. It is 
not an aggregation of particles which only touch like 
sand, but a living growth, like the body, in which 
each part has a relation to the whole. We speak, 
how significantly, of the body politic, meaning the 
nation, and of the social organism. Thrills and throbs 
of sympathy run through a community. Subtle cur- 
rents of excitement or sorrow flash through a nation 
out to its remotest members, up and down through 
all classes. What we call the power of custom, the 
spirit of the age, the usage of society, the tenden- 
cies of the times, are really and only the influence 
of our fellow men upon us, the influence of other 
minds upon our minds by means of printed or spok- 
en thoughts, or silent example, or works of beauty 
or skill created by man. Some tendencies, we say, 
are in the very air ; but if you should wear away a 
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few years on a desert island, never seeing a book or 
a paper, not hearing of new discoveries, flot feeling 
the movements of political or social life, that is, 
wholly out of relation to your fellow men, the air 
would bring you no intelligence nor influence, you 
would come back a creature of the past and not of 
the present, like the seven sleepers in the cave near 
Ephesus, whose souls were locked in sleep two hun- 
dred years. In the sphere of religious feeling, tell 
me which is deeper, your meditations by yourself 
when often you can scarcely hold your thoughts to 
one point, so vaguely do they wander, or your 
widened vision and glowing enthusiasm when a multi- 
tude of believers are together praying for God's 
Spirit, which is already solemnly among them, or 
making plans for the salvation of a lost world. If 
one pulsation of spiritual responsiveness brings you 
into sympathy with the spirituality of others, you 
are borne along as by a mighty current. 

You see now that in this direction we might go 
on endlessly, the aspects of life which show it com- 
mingled, interlaced, reciprocal, are so multiform. 
There is^ indeed, a solitude of the soul. Up into 
the secret mountain one goes, and comes down again, 
like his Lord, with heavenly reinforcement of his 
strength. But he goes up such a creature as he is with 
his earthly burdens, his anxieties for others, his du- 
ties in the world. His very relations with all they in- 
volve, send him up where he can rest a little in God 
and then come down again fresh for the work. The 
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soul's relation to God is an essential, mysterious re- 
lation, but even this is never separate from its life in 
the world. Our human .affections, dependences, af- 
finities, are as much we, component part of ourselves, 
as our longing for God and our dependence on Him. 
So if the Bible were silent on this subject we should 
of necessity infer that life in other worlds is a re- 
lated life, Ji social life, a community, a society. So- 
ciety is not an accident, but a necessity, here. So 
it must be always, else not we, but some other order 
of beings, are the immortals. Society is not the ves- 
ture of the soul, it is the soul's life. Houses and 
equipage are the accident, the mere convenience, 
and even the body, such as it is now, merely that 
with which we are clothed. But the union of soul 
to soul, of intelligent, affectionate spirit with its kin- 
dred spirit, all this organism of social, inter-related 
life, is essential and imperishable. Did not Christ 
say to Mai-tha, "Thy brother shall rise again" ? 
Kisen, he is still to be a brother. The relationship 
survives as well as the individual. John Baptist 
lived in the wilderness, a recluse, as solitary as a 
man could be, though with a service for men, and he 
was least in the kingdom. Our blessed Saviour, 
who called Himself the Son of man, lived among men, 
was in their homes, on the streets, in the market 
places, caught up little children in His arms ; it was 
made a reproach that He came eating and drinking, 
and mingled too familiarly with men. But His life 
is the symmetrical life, because it so closely and va- 
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riously touched the life of others — ^yes, was poured 
out in pity for their salvation. 

II. But we must hasten on to another high and 
helpful thought suggested by the text. Heaven, like 
earth, is a society. But earthly society, at its best, 
even the communion of saints-, is incomplete. It 
points to and prepares for a perfected society. The 
two are bound together like manhood and childhood, 
like the more advanced and the ruder forms of civ- 
ilization, and so says the text. Heaven is Jerusa- 
lem, the city of the blest, a society ; but more is 
true. "Jerusalem that is above is free." The Jeru- 
salem that now is, is in bondage. "Jerusalem above 
is free." We are often made painfully aware of the 
restrictions which are put upon our mutual relations. 
Thus the separations which are so common, imposed 
upon us by our physical limitations, painfully abridge 
the social life. Here is a brother in this city and a 
sister a hundred miles away in another city, each of 
them leading a busy life. Now and then they see 
each other for a few hours. Brief letters are occa- 
sionally exchanged. Each is unspeakably dear to 
the other. - Either would mourn pitifully if the other 
should die. Yet distance and duty hold them apart. 
There is in the very separation of two loving hearts 
a prophecy of prolonged, unbroken society else- 
where. The sister who went thirty years ago into 
the distant west you have seen only once in all that 
weary time. Scarcely a week or day passes but you 
think of her. Her family has grown up about her. 
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no one of whom you have seen. You keep up cor- 
respondence with her, although it is unlikely that 
you will ever meet again. Something would be gone 
from your life if you should hear of her death. A 
son goes to Asia to preach the gospel. Fifteen or 
twenty years must pass before he will return. In 
this changing world you may never see him again. 
Yet the lapse of time does not make you forget him. 
You watch for letters. You follow him in his work. 
You pray for him daily. You devote yourself to 
enterprises which are nearly or remotely related to 
'him. If he is sick, you live in anxiety and almost 
dread to receive a letter lest it should contain fatal 
intelligence. But in the city of God we shall dwell 
together. Therie will be no rude breaks, no long 
separations. 

You regret that you see so little of those you like 
best, although you live in the same town within a 
few minutes' walk of each other. Demands which 
you cannot evade, the so-called drudgery of life, 
vexatious cares, absorb time and strength so that 
kindred souls are seldom brought together. Death 
comes, causing that break which on earth is 
irreparable, creating that separation which must 
continue till we also pass through the mysterious 
transition. But Jenisalem which is above is free. 
No impassible barriers of distance and separation 
divide us from each other. And there shall be no 
more sea, saith the scripture, no longer a waste of 
waters separating shore from shore, friend from 
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friend, for even now, with all the facilities of travel 
we cannot help thinking of the ocean as a barrier ; 
the ocean, we say, rolls between us and our friends ; 
I wish they were safely on this side of the water. 
There shall be no more sea. 

But there are other restrictions on intercourse with 
kindred minds. You dwell in the same house, but 
the cares of life, the heavy loads of toil press down 
the soul in weariness, so that little freshness remains 
for real enjoyment with those we love. You plod 
on wishing you might have leisure and buoyancy to 
enjoy the society of your own family. An outing of a 
few weeks in the country gives you an opportunity, 
as you say, to become acquainted with your wife and 
children. Then, insight is defective. You *do not 
discern another's mood. He does not detect your 
frame of feeling. With best intentions of helpful- 
ness, you say the wrong word, you bring in your 
little complaint, merely because you happen to think 
of it, when the other is literally worn out with his 
own real anxieties ; or you wait for the word of sym- 
pathy, or praise, or hopefulness from him, and he does 
not see that your soul is in your eyes, hungry for a 
crumb of comfort. He turns to his newspaper, all 
ignorant of the wistful, waiting look, and of the 
lost opportunity. An untoward circumstance, an 
ambiguous word, the neglect of mere thoughtless- 
ness disturb mutual trust. One misunderstands the 
other, in undue sensitiveness coujures up unhappy 
constructions of conduct, and coldness ensues, es- 
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trangement widens, only from ignorance. We won- 
der sometimes that any friendship is preserved, there 
is so much obtuseness, so little delicate insight, so 
much officious meddling, so little peace-making, so 
much sensitiveness about ourselves, so little sensi- 
tiveness about others. 

We cannot live without society here. It runs 
deeper, with all the obstructions in the current, than 
our fathoming. It is essential to our intelligent 
spiritual life, yet it is how incomplete, how vexingly 
interrupted, how distressingly subject to misunder- 
standing. We cannot believe that there is no more 
of it than it comes to here. If love could be su- 
preme, so that envyings and misconstructions could 
cease, so that the spirit of service for others could 
pervade all intercourse, and so that we could know 
each other better, for love gives the tiniest insight, 
our relation to one another would be delightful and 
inspiring, even in these existing restrictions of fre- 
quent separation. Out of this bud which is burst- 
ing its shell even amid the frost, will blossom forth 
the perfect society. In a sunnier clime the fiiiitage 
will be ripe and luscious. 

We love to watch the reunion of rare spirits, of 
mature men, who in yoiith studied under the same 
masters, and confided to each other their dreams for 
the future. Now they meet after many years. They 
strike hands. They saunter away under the trees 
yonder arm in arm. Soon the thousand eager ques- 
tions give way to loftier thoughts. The problems 
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which stir the soul and stir the world are opened and 
discussed. Such an afternoon is worth a year of 
common living. Each soul lifts the other into a 
serener atmosphere like the quiet of the declining 
day. And then both go back to their appointed 
work. These are the high-water marks of life, 

While now we talked as once we talked, 
Of men and minds, the dust of change, 

The days that grow to something strange, 
In walking as of old we walked 

Beside the river's wooded reach. 
The fortress and the mountain ridge. 

The cataract flashing from the bridge, 
The breaker breaking on the beach. 

Up and down in the colonnades of heaven, out 
apart by the river of life, two shining forms move 
slowly up and down in high, sweet, noble converse. 
The recollections of earth mingle with the wider 
knowledge of heaven. They speak of the myste- 
ries, now luminous, shot through and through with 
shafts of light. They recall those blessed days on 
earth when their souls touched and mingled, and 
they see that even then they were moving in high 
ranges of truth, in a sort of heavenly sympathy. 
Now the fulfilment has come. Society on earth, the 
best thing there, was the promise and beginning of 
society in heaven. 

Heaven is indeed to be near God, to know Him as 
we cannot know Him here. I sometimes think, how- 
ever, that as on earth our best thoughts of God are 
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gained by high communings and reasonings with each 
other concerning Him, so in heaven we shall have our 
truest knowledge of Him by seeing His reflection in 
other souls, by talking with one another of His ways 
in history, in redemption, in pergonal experience, 
and of the impressions made on us by His heavenly 
glory. We need not wonder that a vision rose be- 
fore the inspired writers of the holy city above, the 
perfected society of the blest, the converse of the 
redeemed, the magnificent massing of multitudes 
gathered in from every nation, for eternity can never 
exhaust the possibilities of the blessedness of the re- 
lated life of those who have been redeemed by Christ 
and who live together in that place where God dwells 
with men who shall be His people. 

HI. Jerusalem which is above is free, which is 
the mother of us all. This last phrase is a fine ex- 
pression. It means that all God's people will at 
last be gathered there. There is something pathetic 
as well as narrow in the love a Frenchmen has for 
Paris. To live in Paris is the ambition of every 
Frenchman. All enjoyments, comforts and social 
delights are there. The whole nation is prepared to 
say Paris is the mother of us all. Somewhat so the 
German thinks of his country, which he calls Father- 
land. Our Irish emigrants tell when they left the 
mother country. Ancient Rome was so much the 
mother of the nation, that those who lived far away 
in the provinces of Italy, in Egypt, and in Greece 
were Romans. The Jews said, Jerusalem is the 
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mother of us all. She was the center of light and 
happiness and worship. Blessed was the Jew who 
could actually take up his residence in the Holy 
City. Jerusalem was counted above his chief joy. 
So exclaims the apostle, Jerusalem which is above is 
free, which is the mother of us all, not only of Jews, 
but of all believers from whatever nation. 

But he means more than this. Paris sets fashions 
for the nations. Habits of life which prevail in the 
metropolis are copied in the provinces. London life 
gives the example for Britain and her colonies. Cana- 
dian subjects imitajte London society and manners. 
When St. Paul speaks as he does of Jerusalem, 
the mother of us all, he means not only that all be- 
lievers are to be there, but also that the heavenly 
manner of life is the pattern of life here. The law 
of love which prevails there is to^be adopted here. 
The thought that we are preparing for that holy 
place, for that society of the blest, gives us the 
type of custom while we are on earth. Our con- 
versation, or, as the better rendering has it, our 
citizenship, is in heaven. The heavenly city gives 
laws to the earthly provinces. As soon as we pray, 
Thy kingdom come, and the kingdom in its mul- 
tiform, beautiful life rises before us, we pray, "Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven." 

I can only touch on two or three suggested points. 

Anxiety concerning our knowledge of each other 
in the world beyond finds it quieting in these 
thoughts. Conspicuously the life there is social. 

7 
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The saved are to dwell in community. And the vast- 
ness of that society creates no danger of missing 
those we love. How long would you be in London 
without finding your brother who you know is there ? 
You would look for him at once. Why, if an ac- 
quaintance is there you meet him accidentally and 
lecognize him. It is almost a certainty in a great 
city that you w^ill meet the one person there you 
know, and recognize him among the throng of strange 
faces. One comes home from abroad and says, " I 
saw this person, and that person from Providence 
while I was away," and if it is as]^ed, how could you 
find him among the millions of Europe, the reply is, 
" Oh, you are always meeting people you know." 
The thousand strange faces you scarcely notice, but 
the one familiar face is recognized afar ofl^. In the 
holy city, where affinities and adaptations are studied 
and suited perfectly, we need have no fear but that 
the familiar faces will come before us, even if we 
were not seeking them. They will be looking for 
us as eagerly as we shall be looking for them. As 
your son in the w^est is waiting to receive you and 
carries you to his home over roads which are strange 
to you, but are daily traveled by him, so those who 
have gone before us to the heavenly country will 
meet us and carry us over ways not strange to them 
into the holy city. 

These views make our thoughts of heaven emi- 
nently practical. There is a feeling that the bless- 
ings of another life are but a vague motive to right 
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conduct here. It is said, "Let us take one world at 
a time. When we find ourselves in another world it 
will be soon enough to adapt ourselves to it." Or 
there is much unreality in our thoughts of heaven. 
Life here and life there seem unrelated. But two 
deep currents flow along together in the soul ; that 
upon which God comes in and makes Himself felt, 
and that which rushes swiftly on in a surge of aflTec- 
tions, relations, aflinities, friendships. Both flow 
tortuous, impeded, but widening and deepening, 
even here. Now knowledo:e of the invisible God is 
influential. It shapes our beliefs and deeds. We 
submit to His moral precepts, we repent of our sins, 
we sacrifice what He disapproves, we live as His ser- 
vants. Our relation to one another is essential to our 
Jives. We know separations are coming, that death 
is coming, that friendship and love often deceive, 
yet we fasten ourselves more clo&ely to those we 
love, we make new friends, we entrench ourselves 
more strongly in earth's afl^ections, we try to find 
ways of making them more beautiful and strong, 
although we know that we are thus preparing some 
hard pains for ourselves. These deepening aflTec- 
tions are the presage of completeness hereafter. 
They are allowed to become deep, tender, precious, 
that we may know how to make them eternal. 
Glimpses are given us of heaven's perfect society 
that we maj'- learn how to make friendship and afifec- 
tion enduring ; that we may learn how to live with 
others now, that we may adopt the law of heaven, 
and thus be able to enter that kinocdom. This life 
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has nothino^ to do with another? Go home and sit 
among your children, thinking that one day you 
must part, and tell me whether hope of continued life 
in other worlds has nothing to do with this life. 
How else do you dare to let the bond of affection 
strengthen between yourself, a frail, mortal man, 
and your mortal child, or your friend who is soon to 
be blotted out of existence? Go home and look, if 
you can, on the vacant seat, the empty place at your 
board, and tell me whether another world has no re- 
lation to this. 

It is wrong, some say, to allow ourselves to love 
our friends and children so tenderly. God may take 
them from us because our hearts are so set upon 
them. Pray where did you learn that? Yes, it is 
wrong to become too fond, if death ends all. We 
are only preparing certain wretchedness for them or 
us. But it is no wrong, if we all are journeying on 
together toward the heavenly city, if these stages 
of our journey are stages of progress toward the 
heavenly home. Let your affections take firm, un- 
loosening hold on other hearts. Never fear. The 
more you realize the meaning of human loves, the 
more reason have you to believe in their eternal 
strength. The deeper your affections go, the stronger 
hold you may be gaining upon that life in which your 
love is made perfect. Only, and here is our warning 
and our guidance, let there be love and not selfish- 
ness ; heaven's law% not earth's law ; raising one 
another up, not dragging one another down. Into 
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the holy city nothing shall enter that defileth, or 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie. Christ is 
building up His kingdom of redemption here on 
earth. It is the kingdom of love, and peace, and 
mutual service. It is based on human aflTections, but 
is made. fit for the heavens by the purifying of the 
affections, by making regnant the law of love. We 
need to live under the control of Him who by mak- 
ing us like Himself here makes us meet to be parta- 
kers of the inheritance of the saints in light. 



A SERMON TO CHILDREN 



[Preached June 12th, 1880, at a Floral Service.] 



** The trees went forth on a time, to anoint It king over them; 
and they said unto the olive tree, Reign thon over us. But the olive 
tree said unto them, Should I leave my fatness, wherewith by me 
they honor God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees ? 
And the trees said to the fig tree. Come thou and reign over us. But 
the fig tree said unto them, Should I forsake my sweetness and my 
good fruit, and go to be promoted over the trees ? Then said the 
trees unto the vine. Gome thou and reign over us. And' the vine 
said unto them. Should I leave my wine, which cheereth God and 
man, and go to be promotedover the trees ? Then said all the trees 
unto the bramble. Gome thou and reign over us. And the bramble 
said unto the trees. If in truth ye anoint me king over you, then 
come and put your trust in my shadow: and if not, let fire come out 
of the bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon." 

Judges 9:8—15. 

The olive tree was very much surprised when it 
found that the other trees had chosen it to be their 
king. It had always lived by the side of a pretty 
brook that watered its roots. It had been covered 
every year with long, dark-gi'een leaves, which made 
it look like a willow tree, and had borne the large 
berries or plums which are so rich in appearance and 
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SO relishins: to the taste. The olive tree liked this 
kind of life ; lu happy, quiet time it passed by the 
brook. It was greatly pleased when its owner came 
once a year and gathered the smooth, green olives, 
and praised the tree for doing so well. He used to 
say, ** You are a good little tree ; you earn me a nice 
sum of money ; there are no such olives as you 
produce" ; and then the tree would rustle with pleas- 
ure, and its graceful leaves would quiver with de- 
light. You may imagine, then, that the olive tree 
was a good deal disturbed when word came whisper- 
ing through the tree-tops that the trees had decided 
to make the olive tree their king. Why, if it became 
I king, it would have to do something besides to bear 

olives. It would have to look after the apple trees 
when the canker worm came, and worry about the 
rose bushes when the slugs appeared, and listen to a 
great deal of flattery from the bowing and scraping 
birch tree and the pompous spread-out fir. It was 
afraid there would be jealousy am )ng the trees, so the 
olive tree said, "I am much obliged for the honor, but 
I prefer to remain as I am. Where would people look 
for their nice olives if I am made king " ? You see 
the olive trea preferred to bear fruit, and do some 
gbod in the world, rather than to be admired, and 
flattered, and thought superior to the other trees. 

So word was sent round that the fig tree would 
make a good king ; but the fig tree felt just as the 
olive tree had, for, if possible, the fig tree had bet- 
ter reasons than the olive tree for declining. In the 
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first place, it was a great deal more modest. It is 
so very shy that the pretty blossoms gtow inside a 
great leaf like a cup, and one has to look pretty 
sharply to see anything but the leaves, and when 
the purple fig is ripening, it hides away more mod- 
estly than the blossoms did. A fig tree has to be 
looked over very carefully to find the fruit at all. 
Then another reason the fig tree had for declining 
was that it had so much work to do. A faithful lit- 
tie fig tree bears two crops a year, and a very self- 
denying fig tree that is willing to be pruned and 
trained will bear three or four crops a year ; so it had 
no time to be king. And then again, the fig tree knew 
that there would be a little disapointment at first, for 
one has to learn to like fresh figs. When I first ate 
a fresh fig in Italy, I was glai I had a cup of coffee 
to wash away the taste, but afterwards I liked them 
immensely. So the fig tree sensibly declined. It 
would rather be bearing nice figs than to be bothered 
with looking after the other trees or to be made con- 
spicuous. 

Then the trees elected the grape vine, but as the 
sweet odor of the grape clusters swept through the 
air, it was understood that it preferred to bear grapes, 
and had modestly declined ; and finally, no tree could 
be found with the leisure or disposition to be raised 
to a high ofllce, and they chose a stiff, vain, sharp 
little bramble, that had nothing to do but to play it 
was king. The olive tree had said, "Shall I leave 
my fatness wherewith by me they honor God and 
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man and go to be promoted over the trees " ? The 
fig tree had said, " Shall I forsake ray sweetness and 
my good fruit and go to be promoted over the trees " ? 
The vine had said, "Shall I leave my wine which 
cheereth God and man and go to be promoted over 
the trees"? The vine lived before there were any 
total abstinence societies, and when the people did 
not abuse the gifts of God. • If it had lived now, it 
would have known better would have taken a pledge, 
and have twisted itself into a woodbine or an ivy. 
But what do you think the conceited little bramble 
said : " If in truth ye anoint me to be king over 
you, then come and put your trust in my shadow." 
Imagine the oak, the olive tree, the ash tree, trying 
to get under the shadow of a wild raspberry bush ; 
" and if not," said the bramble, " let fire come out of 
the bramble and devour the cedars of Lebanon." 
The cedars of Lebanon must have been in a panic 
when they heard that, and have said, " Oh, great and 
mighty bramble, do whatever you choose, only please 
don't burn us up." Now, of course, no such thing 
as this ever happened, onlj^ a young man was mak- 
ing believe it was so to illustrate the politics of the 
day ; and it might be used to illustrate politics now. 
The good men mind their own business, while the 
worthless brambles scramble into the high places, 
and think they are the mofet important creatures in 
the world. But there is a lesson for us in what the 
trees and plants are doing all the time. None of 
them can be a king, of course, but they can and do 
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bear fruit and flowers for the good of the world, just 
as the olive and fig tree and vine said they were do- 
ing. They seem to say, "We forget all about our- 
selves ; we live to do good ; we should feel badly if 
w^e had to do anything else." Why, when winter is 
scarcely over, and there are still patches of snow by 
the fences, the little yellow crocus pushes its way 
through the earth and looks out into the cold and 
unfolds its beautiful crown, as much as to say to 
every passer-by, "I am doing this for you; I am 
here to tell you spring is coming." Bye and bye a 
mite of a dandelion smiles its bud open till its gold- 
en face rounds out with pleasure, as much as to say, 
" I am only a little dandelion, but I am just as happy 
as I can be, and I am smiling away here to do as 
much as I can towards making the world happy." 
"Cheer up," it says to the tired mother and the pale 
invalid, and the impatient, peevish girl. Then the 
rose-bush puts on its garment of green and holds in 
its arms a hundred round buds, and one day lets the 
crimson peep out, till at last the bush is blushing all 
over in modest beauty. It seems to say to the chil- 
dren running in the garden and to the people who 
stop to admire, "All this fragrance and beauty is for 
you ; my life goes into these flowers, and all next 
winter I shall be resting so as to do the same thing 
another year." The apple tree breaks out into a 
snowy cloud of blossoms, making the air odorous 
with perfume ; and all summer long is working away, 
pumping up the moisture out of the ground and 
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drawing in the sunlight from the skies to get the 
apples ripe, and when the red-cheeked apple is nest- 
ling among the leaves, full of luscious juice, it says 
to us, "This is all for you. I heap this condensed 
sunshine and shower on your tables for your good. 
Next year I shall be hard at work again in your ser- 
vice." This is not imaginary. God made this world 
for us to live in. He created the trees to bear fruit 
for us, and the flowers to make the earth beautiful. 
He meant that all His works should be of service, 
and so they patiently obey His will. Once a preacher, 
away off in India, had been talking to the people 
about Jesus, and before he began they threatened to 
kill him ; but as he went on they became interested 
and quiet, and when he had finished, an old man 
arose and uttered these- beautiful words: "Behold 
that mango tree on yonder roadside. Its fruit is ap- 
proaching to ripeness. Bears it that fruit for itself 
or its own profit ? From the moment the first ripe 
fruits turn their yellow sides to the morning sun un- 
til the last mango is pelted ofl", it is assailed with 
showers of sticks and stones from boys, and men, 
and every passer-by, until it stands bereft of leaves, 
with branches knocked off, bleeding from many a 
broken twig, and piles of stones underneath and 
sticks lodged in the boughs are the only trophies of 
its joyous crop of fruit. Is it discouraged? Does 
it cease to bear fruit? Does it say, *If I am barren 
no one will pelt me, and I shall live in peace '? Not 
at all. The next season the budding leaves, the 
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beauteous flowers, the tender fmits, again appear. 
Again it is pelted, and broken, and wounded, but 
goes on bearing, and children's children pelt its 
branches and enjoy its fruit. That is a type of these 
missionaries. I have watched them well and have 
seen what they are. What do they come to this 
country for? What tempts them to leave their pa- 
rents and friends and come to this unhealthy climate ? 
Is it for gain or for profit that they come ? Is it for 
the sake of an easy life? See how they work, and 
then tell me. No, they seek, like the mango tree, 
to bear fruit for the benefit of others, though treated 
with contumely and abuse from those they are bene- 
fiting." You see it is quite natural to compare a 
good man to a tree. Jesus said, "a good tree brings 
forth good fruit." 

Which children are most loveable, those who are 
trying, like the rose-bush or the grape-vine, to do 
some good, those Tfho forget about themselves and 
try to make life more pleasant at home, who try to 
help along everywhere, or those who are thinking of 
themselves all the time, and contriving how they can 
make others admire and praise them ? It is much 
better to have people love you because you are sunny, 
happy, amiable, and self-sacrificing, than to have them 
thinking how vain and selfish you are. I had much 
rather be a little strawberry plant, or a lily of the 
valley, than to be a thistle. 

Do you not think that some people look like dif- 
ferent flowers or trees ? There is a quiet, blue-eyed 
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girl I know who always makes me think of a violet^ 
she looks so pure and open-hearted ; and another I 
sometimes see who is gentle, yet self-possessed, who 
especially when she has on a muslin dress with a bit 
of color in it, makes me think of some white and 
pink roses we have in our garden ; and there is an- 
other (I shall not call any names), tall, dignified, 
yet retiring, just blossoming out into womanly char- 
acter, who is to me a moss-rose bud on its swaying 
stem. I knew a little girl once who was called Mign- 
onette. She was just as sweet as she could be, and 
never said sharp, disagreeable things. And all these 
people seem like flowers because they are trying to 
make others happy ; because they grow in the sun- 
shine of God's love and turn their faces up to Him 
to receive the dews of His grace. I should not like 
to say how many thistles, and burdocks, and flaunt- 
ing siin-flowers, and disagreeable weeds I see, but 
when I do see them, they are always those who ex- 
pect others to wait on them and admire them, and 
are jealous, and suspicious, and never do anything 
for others. I have often noticed, too, that the showi- 
est flowers have the least fragrance. An immense 
peony or stifl" hollyhock seems to say, "Look at me, 
admire me. Don't stop to look at those heliotropes 
and violets, or even those small roses. I am king, 
admire me." But when you smell of the peony or 
the hollyhock, when you come too near, or have to 
live with them in the same room, you say, I like 
the sweet violets and roses better, after all. Thus 

8 
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it is that there is as much difference in children as 
in flowers. Nothing is more lovely than a lovely 
child. Good manners, kind actions, a cheerful face, 
draw one's heart out to a child till the tears come. 
But rude manners, selfish deeds, cross words, or a 
pouting face, make every one say, "What a horrid, 
disagreeable little thing that child is. I can't bear 
the sight of her." 

The summer vacation is near, when the children 
expect to enjoy themselves, and I hope they will 
have a most delightful time. School is good, but I 
think vacation is better. Now the way to enjoy va- 
cation is to try to make others enjoy it. There will 
be many times when you will be prompted to get the 
best things for yourselves, when you will wish to 
have your own way, when you will be trying to get 
the place of another, but you cannot be happy if you 
are selfish. If you look out a little for others there 
is no danger but others will look out for you. Your 
fathers and mothers will see that you have your share 
of the good time, but they hope you will be consid- 
erate of others, and not put yourselves forward, as if 
the world were made for you. It will be delightful 
if, when you come back, you can remember that you 
made life pleasanter for others, and do not have to 
reproach yourselves for your selfishness. This is 
the way to live always, like the olive tree, or the fig 
tree, to do some good in the world. 

There was One who came into the world for the 
good of others. He left heaven and made Himself 
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of no reputation that He might save us and bring us 
to heaven. He once compared Himself to a vine 
loaded down with fi-uit ; and the way for us to be 
unselfish and lovely, and to bear fruit, is to be much 
with Jesus ; to feel towards others as He felt ; to 
ask Him for help and to obey ffim always. 



